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Rev. W. F. McDowell, D. D. 


See Matriculation Day Address on Page 1824. 
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To Signalize The 
Return of Pancake Season, 


The Burnishing of the Griddles and the Lighting of the Fires, 


We shall give through the principal grocers in every section a 1%-lb. package 
of either our Self-Raising Buckwheat or our Self-Raising Pancake Flour 


Absolutely Free 


With every purchase of H-O (Hornby’s Steam-Cooked Oatmeal). 


This is simply an inaugural sale—and the grocers have only a limited number of these free packages—so order now. The H-O 
Company’s Pancake Flour is a carefully blended preparation of Rice, Corn and Wheat—a delicious and wholesome mixture for 
pancakes—ready for instant use. The H-O Company’s Self-Raising Buckwheat is prepared from the pure, old-fashioned sort of 
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t Buckwheat—the finest that grows—combined with a pure raising ingredient. 
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Extending Free Delivery 


The recent order making Manchester, 
N.H.,a distributing centre of four new 
routes of free delivery in rural districts, 
brings to the attention of the public the 
rapid growth of this latest‘and most not- 
able achievement of the Post Office De- 
partment. It is true the United States 
was very slow to adopt the plan which 
has been in successful operation in Great 
Britain for many years, but having adopt- 
ed it, there is very little to criticise in the 
manner in which it has been carried out. 
Already more than two thousand routes 
have been established in the most popu- 
lous rural districts, and more than 1,500,- 
000 families are now served with a daily 
mail at their doors. As free delivery 
makes it possible to do away with many 
small offices, and at the same time leads 
to a larger use of the mails, the expense is 
much smaller than was anticipated. Con- 
gress should be willing to make enlarged 
appropriations for this great convenience, 
and members of that body should be re- 
minded that people in the country have 
been neglected quite long enough. With 
free rural delivery thoroughly and system- 
atically established, and the addition of the 
parcels post system, the people of the 
United States will have a Post Office De- 
partment in keeping with the other exec- 
utive departments. 





Norway's Latest Election 


The actual results of the latest election 
in Norway do not change the political 
situation. The Radicals lost only two 
seats in the Storthing, and retain seventy- 
five members, while the Conservatives 
have only half that number. Looking a 
little deeper, it will be found that the fut- 
ure appears to be with the Conservatives. 
In order to retain the Socialist vote the 
Radicals have added to their platform 
many features that do not commend 
themselves to the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the party. For instance, in their 
anxiety to carry the municipal election in 
Christiania they came out in favor of 
public ownership of railroads, telephones, 
telegraph lines, and street-cars ; they also 
advocated the construction of working- 
men’s houses by the communes, and the 
feeding of ali school children during 
school hours. By these measures they 
carried the city, but were defeated in the 


national election there, the Conservatives 
polling 11,583 votes, the Radicals 8,629, 
and the Socialists 4,035. Although the 
new suffrage law confers the right to vote 
on every citizen over twenty-five years 
old, and increases the voting population 
of Christiania from 18,445 to 36,956, it was 
found that large numbers had refrained 
from voting. The Conservatives claim 
that this was chiefly due to dissatisfaction 
with the Radical program. It certainly 
looks as if the issue in Norway were to be 
fought out by the Conservatives and the 
Socialists. . 





Resignation of Carl Schurz 


Mr. Schurz favors the election of the 
Democratic candidate for presidential 
honors, and is opposed to the present Ad- 
ministration, which he has criticised with 
more severity than usual. It has often 
fallen to the lot of Mr. Schurz to play the 
critic, and in playing this part he has an- 
tagonized many good men. Of his sin- 
cerity there can be no question ; his abid- 
ing interest in reform movements is a 
matter of history, and his excellent work 
in behalf of civil service reform should in- 
sure him a high place on its roll of honor. 
He shows his devotion to the cause by re- 
signing the office of president of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, lest 
any should think his administration of 
the duties of the office inspired by his hos- 
tility to President McKinley. It is true 
that the usefulness of the League would 
be impaired should any suspicion of un- 
worthy motive attach to the office of its 
chief executive, and, while no one’ who 
knows Mr. Schurz would think of attrib- 
uting any such motives to him, he has 
placed all its friends under new obligations 
to him by his resignation. There are those 
who think he has been very unfortunate 
in many of his strictures during the last 
two years, and some who have wondered 
at his apparent lack of tact ; but no friend 
of civil service reform ought to forget the 
success that has attended it during the 
years he has been one of its most distin- 
guished advocates. 





Ambidexterity Taught in School 


In Philadelphia about two thousand 
boys and girls are undergoing a course of 
training to produce ambidexterity, or the 
power of using both hands with equal 
facility. A London physician of note 
has recently published an article pointing 
out the benefits resulting from the ability 
to use the left hand as well as the right. 
He also claims that the preference for 
using the right arm, and the right side of 
the body, is responsible for a very large 
proportion of the cases of spinal curva- 
ture which is so common in children, and 
he makes a strong plea for such an exper- 
iment as Philadelphia is now trying. It 


is found that some children are naturally 
endowed with the power of ambidexteri- 
ty, and when left free to use either hand 
soon develop as much power in the left 
hand as in the right. Many educators 
have advocated ambidexterity, but if there 
be any other instance where it has been 
systematically undertaken as a course of 
training, it has escaped the attention of 
the press. 





Progress of Tenfperance 


Temperance reformers have no reason 
for discouragement. Even while the liq- 
uor interest grows more shameless and in- 
tolerant in its demands,and prohibitory 
and license laws prove ineffectual in so 
many instances, new allies come over to 
the temperance side. The managers of 
the great railway corporations are doing 
excellent work, and while they are not do- 
ing it as reformers, but as shrewd men of 
business, it tells for temperance just the 
same. Railroad employees can do but 
little drinking, if they expect to retain 
their positions. The managers may not 
preach total abstinence, or practice it, but 
they are making rules that will require to- 
tal abstainers to keep. It is said of the thir- 
ty thousand men jin the employ of a great 
railway corporation that there is so little 
drunkenness that less than one per cent. 
of the discharges is due to that cause. 
Twenty years ago the proportion was 
twenty times as large. The demand for 
total abstainers increases every year, and 
everybody who is at work to recruit that 
body of men may be sure of encourage- 
ment from the real business world and the 
true apostles of political economy. 





Quesfions for the Supreme Court 


The re-assembling of the United States 
Supreme Court last week recalls the fact 
that several questions of national impor- 
tance press for an immediate answer. 
Although of comparatively lesser moment, 
the extradition of Neely, charged with 
extensive frauds in connection with the 
Cuban post-office management, is likely 
to have early attention. The status of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines is one of 
the most important matters to be decided. 
Two cases bave been appealed, each 
involving the right to collect tariff on 
importations, one from each colony, and 
the court has been called upon to decide 
whether these possessions are, or are not, 
entitled to all the benefits of the Constitu- 
tion. No question before the court can 
compare in magnitude with that of the 
constitutionality of the laws enacted in the 
South to disfranchise the Negro. The valid- 
ity of the Louisiana and North Carolina 
enactments will be passed upon first. The 
cases are already made up, but as the 
expense will be about $5,000, there may 
be some delay because of the lack of 
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money on the part of the contestants. 
Contributions are being solicited for this 
purpose, and the responses ought to be 
generous. Were some insignificant parish, 
in some remote region, to defy a sheriff’s 
posse, the whole of the United States 
army would be available to restore peace. 
Some time we shall reach a plane where 
it will not be necessary to institute a 
public appeal for funds to protect even the 
humblest citizen in the exercise of rights 
to which he is entitled by the Constitution 
—that will be a part of the duty of every 
State and Federal court. 





Negro Exodus from North Carolina 


It is quite possible that North Carolina 
may find that the price she must pay for 
disfranchising the Negro is much more 
serious than she anticipated. The hilarity 
which marked the latest election in that 
State has already passed away. It was 
well enough to cry ‘‘ good riddance ”’ as 
the terrified Negroes of Wilmington be- 
took themselves to flight in November, 
1898, but it is quite another matter when 
the farmers discover that there are no 
laborers to pick the cotton in their fields. 
Already they are alarmed at the prospect, 
although the exodus has but just begun. 
Even in the highest frenzy of political 
rage the South has never lost sight of the 
fact that in the whole civilized world it is 
impossible to find a laboring people so 
well adapted to do their work as the Ne- 
groes born and bred among them. Nor 
has the Negro failed to realize that the 
South offers him a better field of labor 
than any other part of the world. Now 
that North Carolina has put itself on rec- 
ord as utterly denying all Negroes their 
political rights, they are moving out. The 
loss will fall heavily on the farming com- 
munities, for there is no other class of la- 
borers to take the place of the Negroes in 
the cotton fields. If the exodus continues, 
the land-owners and farmers will soon 
find themselves in a worse condition than 
they have ever been before. The South is 
bound to realize some time that the Negro 
is too important a factor in its progress to 
be driven away by political annihilation 
and such disgraceful humiliations as Jim 
Crow cars. It will be easier, even now, to 
stop the exodus by restoring what has 
been taken away than it will to finda 
substitute to do the work the Negroes 
have done so well. 





Distribution of Soldiers 


It having been charged recently that the 
Government was concentrating troops to 
overawe the laboring classes in our cities, 
it may be well to note the distribution of 
our army of 100,000 officers and men. Of 
these, ali but 16,649 officers and men are 
serving in a foreign country, mostly in the 
Philippines. Of those in the United 
States New York claims the largest num- 
ber. She has within her borders 3,140 
regulars. Virginia is the only other State 
which has over one thousand, and she has 
1,349; while Massachusetts has but 396. 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Iowa and Ne- 
vada have no regulars at all. Many a fort 
is garrisoned by one lone man, who takes 
care of the ordnance. In Pennsylvania 
where the great strike is in progress there 
are seventy-six officers and men of the 
regular army divided between the arsenals 
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at Frankford and Allegheny. Fort Mifflin, 
which commands Philadelphia, is manned 
by one man. Probably at no time since 
the Civil War have there been so few reg- 
ulars in this country ; and as the few that 
are here are scattered throughout forty-five 
States and Territories, it would hardly be 
possible for the Government to concentrate 
them in the cities. 





Fastest'of Battleships 


Following closely after the trial of the 
Alabama on the Atlantic coast comes the 
trial of hersistership, the Wisconsin, on the 
Pacific. - Last Thursday her builders, the 
Union Lron Works, summoned the Board 
of Inspection for the official speed trial to 
determine if the ship were able to develop 
the speed for which the contract called. 
The result was telegraphed the Navy 
Department in these words: ‘‘ The Wis- 
consin presents her record: 18.54 knots 
maximum ; for thirty-two knots, 17.9 an 
hour ; average during the trial, 17.25, sub- 
ject to (tidal) corrections. Not a hitch. 
A splendid battleship.’’ The tidal cor- 
rection will not change the record very 
much, and is quite as likely to increase it 
as to diminish it. Other (official) reports 
give the speed as 17.1, but even this will 
make the Wisconsin the fastest of all 
the battleships. This honor has been the 
Iowa’s up to the trial of the W‘sconsin. 
The records are as follows : Iowa, 17,687 ; 
Alabama, 17.018; Indiana, 15.547 ; Mas- 
sachusetts, 16.21; Kearsarge, 16.816. 





Votes of Women in Coming Election 


There does not appear to be any reason 
to believe that President McKinley will 
not receive a majority of the electoral 
votes, although there are many who think 
otherwise. Both sides are claiming New 
York, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, and 
Nevada; and while it is not probable that 
either side will carry all these, yet should 
Bryan succeed in carrying them (in addi- 
tion to those he is certain to carry), he 
would lack only eleven votes in order to be 
elected. In such a contingency, the wom- 
en of Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wy- 
oming might decide the contest, since 
these States have thirteen electoral votes. 
In Colorado, where women will vote for 
the first time next month, it is claimed 
that they outnumber the men voters, and 
that in the four States where woman suf- 
frage is accorded there are about 145,000 
votes. In an election such as that of 1876, 
or that of 1884, these votes of women might 
easily decide the election, but they are 
likely to play but a small part when the 
votes are counted next month. The time 
is coming, even if woman suffrage is not 
extended to other States, when the influ- 
ence of the women in the four States 
where they have the right of suffrage will 
be a most important factor in national 
elections. 





New England in the Re-apportionment 


Following the precedents of recent years, 
it is probable that the House of Representa- 
tives will be increased by at least thirty 
members. The extreme unwillingness 


with which States consent to a reduction 
in the number of representatives accorded 
them sufficed to add thirty-three new 
seats in 1883 and thirty-one in 1891. There 
are now 357 Congressional districts, and 
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should the increase equal those of the last 
two deeades, we should have a total 
membership of 389 members under the 
new re-apportionment. In the apportion- 
ment of 1883 there were 151,911 inhabitants 
for each representative, and in 1891 the 
number was raised to 173,901. So far as 
the present census returns enable one to 
estimate, it will be necessary to increase 
the number to about 195,000. The present 
indications are that Maine and Vermont 
would each lose one member, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut would each gain 
one, and the other New England States 
would retain their present number. I[n 
the aggregate the representation would be 
the same as now, and if the result of the 
latest enumeration and the next re-appor- 
tionment is no more unfavorable than 
that, there will be little cause of com- 
plaint. The most reliable estimates of 
the present population of the United 
States place it at about 76,000,000 — a gain 
of 13,000,000 in ten years. 


Prosperity in Bath, Maine 


The little city of Bath, Maine, has made 
for itself during the present year so re- 
markable a record for prosperity in ship- 
building that it is doubtful if any city of 
its size can compete with it. With a pop- 
ulation of less than twelve thousand in- 
habitants, it will turn out 44,228 gross tons, 
divided as follows: merchant vessels 37,528 
tons, men-of-war 6,700 tons. The value of 
the merchant vessels is $1,795,000, and that 
of the men-of-war is $2,760,000 — a total 
of $4,555,000. For the labor in connec- 
tion with the construction of these ships 
there will be paid, during the present cal- 
endar year, $2,500,000. The revival of this 
industry not only means much to the 
State, but is likely to contribute to the 
continuation of the present national ad- 
ministration under which it has so sig- 
nally prospered. 





America’s Hall of Fame 


Early last spring New York University 
was given $100,000 for the erection of a 
Hall of Fame, connecting the Hall of 
Philosophy with the Hall of Languages, 
on University Heights, overlooking the 
Hudson, No name was to be inscribed 
in any of the 150 panels except the names 
of those born within the limits of what is 
now the United States, and all candi- 
dates must have been dead ten years. 
The public being invited to suggest the 
names of persons worthy of such honor, 
avery long list was submitted. It was 
one of the conditions of the trust that the 
University Senate should by a two-thirds 
vote agree upon the list to be submitted 
to the select committee composed of men 
of national reputation. This duty being 
performed, 234 names were submitted to 
the committee of one hundred for its 
action. Last week the result was an- 
nounced. A majority was necessary in 
order to insure the selection of any name, 
and it was expected that fifty would be 
agreed upon. Three members of the com- 
mittee have not yet recorded their votes, 
but it is thought that the list will stand 
about as it is now constituted, although 
William Cullen Bryant, John C,. Calhoun 
and Andrew Jackson lack but two votes, 
and John Quincy Adams and James 
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Madison lack but three votes, in order to 
bring them within the limit. 





Result Thus Far 


Only thirty names have been selected — 
ninety-seven votes being cast. Washing- 
ton is the only unanimous choice, although 
Lincoln and Webster lacked but the vote 
of Chief Justice Nichols of Louisiana. 
After them come twenty-seven other 
names With the votes as indicated : Benja- 
min Franklin, 94 ; U. 8S. Grant, 92; John 
Marshall, 91 ;/Thomas Jefferson, 90 ; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 87 ; Robert Fulton, 85 ; 
H. W. Longfellow, 85 ; Washington Trv- 
ing, 88; Jonathan Edwards, 81; 8. F. B. 
Morse, 80 ; David G. Farragut, 79 ; Henry 
Clay, 74; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 73; 
George Peabody, 72; Robert E. Lee, 69 ; 
Peter Cooper, 69; Eli Whitney, 67 ; John 
J. Audubon, 67 ; Horace’ Mann, 67 ; Henry 
Ward Beecher, 66; James Kent, 65; 
Joseph Story, 64; John Adams, 61 ; Wm. 
Ellery Channing, 58; Elias Howe, 53; 
Gilbert Stuart, 52; Asa Gray, 51. Nearly 
half the entire list belongs to New Eng- 
land, and in the conservatism which dis- 
tinguishes the committee that fact is re- 
markable. The painstaking care exercised 
to prevent unworthy names finding a place 
in this American Pantheon deserves the 
highest commendation. It is recom- 
mended that another election be had in 
1902 for the purpose of adding twenty 
more names, that all those who have 
received ten votes thus far be con- 
sidered candidates, and that the public be 
invited to suggest new names at any time. 
After fifty names have been selected, it is 
proposed to add five every ten years, pro- 
vided it is possible to agree upon them. 
The probabilities are that the hundred 
names will not be selected much, if any, 
before the“year 2000. 


Advance on Pao-Ting 


In the opinion of Count Ito of Japan 
the advance of Von Waldersee on Pao- 
ting, with troops furnished by the Ger- 
mans, French, Italians and English, is 
about the most ill-advised expedition that 
could be suggested. It has unnecessarily 
complicated a situation that was already 
involved, and does not contribute to the 
hopes of a peaceful solution. The allied 
forces are advancing from two bases, one 
hundred miles apart, and that of itself 
would invite active resistance from any 
ordinary foe. Ostensibly the expedition 
was undertaken to relieve certain French 
missionaries, but its first effect will be to 
increase the unrest of that part of the 
country. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the United States refused to join in 
this movement, and Russia and Japan 
also refrained. It is a mystery why Great 
Britain should have consented to follow 
the lead of Germany in this instance, for 
by doing this she has called in question 
the sincerity of the Chinese Government, 
in direct antagonism to the policy of the 
United States, which has all along main- 
tained that the allies should withdraw 
their forces to the coast and hold them 
there pending the result of negotiations, 
No man in all the world is more fully 
competent to give advice at this juncture 
than Count Ito, and when he commends 
the policy of the United States in such 
hearty terms, our State Department may 
well feel that it deserves the cordial sup- 
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port of all Americans, It ought not to be 
forgotten that the one thing to be desired 
above all others is a speedy settlement of 
the troubles which have prevailed in 
China for so many months. No step 
should be taken that is likely to postpone 
this most important duty. 





American Board at St. Louis 


The ninety-first annual meeting of the 
American Board opened at St. Louis on 
Wednesday of last week. There was a 
large attendance and an optimistic spirit. 
While there is still a debt of $82,632 rest- 
ing upon the Board, the contributions for 
the year were $737,957 — an increase of 
$93,766 over last year. Better methods, 
more careful management, and an increas- 
ing interest in the membership, were indi- 
cated in the annual reports. The need of 
more intelligent and persistent preach- 
ing on the subject of missions was empha- 
sized as the next step to follow the intro- 
duction of rigid and systematic svrutiny 
which had reduced the expense of man- 
agement during the past year to $29,461 — 
less than four per cent. The business ad- 
ministration is everywhere approved by 
the churches, and “ its catholic spirit com- 
mands the respect of every shade and 
fashion of evangelical belief’’ which ob- 
tains among Congregationalists. It was 
urged that the Twentieth Century Fund of 
$250,000 be completed as a much-needed 
balance wheel in case of temporary falling 
off of receipts. The Christian Endeavor 
Society’s efforts in behalf of missions, and 
the adaptability of the Society’s methods 
in mission work were warmly commend- 
ed. Contending with war in South Af- 
rica, the uprising in China, the relentless 
persecution in Turkey, and plague and 
famine in India, has not discouraged the 
managers who control the work in the 
foreign field. The labors of missionaries 
in Africa have been interrupted only at 
Johannesburg; all the other stations re- 
port a healthy advance. The obstacles in 
Turkey have been more severe than those 
of any field except China, but the faithful 
men and women are waiting with noble 
patience and laboring with heroic courage. 
A year ago the work in China was most 
promising, but the uprising is responsible 
tor the destruction of five out of seven sta- 
tions in North China, the massacre of 
many missionaries, the death of thousands 
of native Christians, and the infliction of 
such a stunning blow as to make mission 
work impossible for a time. There has 
been a continuation of the remarkable 
progress in South China, and the work of 
the oldest mission of all (Foochow) has 
not been seriously interrupted. India’s 
dreadful famine of 1897, its terrible visita- 
tion of the bubonic plague in 1898~’99, and 
the widespread famine and pestilence of 
the past year, have not driven the mis- 
sionaries away nor caused them to relax 
their efforts for the people. The masses 
have noted their devotion, and an excel- 
lent impression has been made. More 
than two thousand starving children have 
been saved from death. There has neces- 
sarily been some reduction in the number 
of workers, but an increase on almost ev- 
ery other line. It is noted that 51,699 
native church members contributed $156,— 
642 for Christian and educational work — 
an increase of more than $20,000. When 
such contributions are possible under the 
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scourge of famine, the paralysis of busi- 
ness, and the desperate poverty of the 
converts, there can be no doubt of the 
thoroughngss of the work that has been 
done. With but two exceptions the offi- 
cers of the Board were re-elected, and the 
meeting next year will be held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., during the second week in 
October. 





Appealing to the Permanent Tribunal 


Whatever may be the result of the 
Czar’s suggestion that the «uestion of 
Chinese indemnity be referred to the Per- 
manent International Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, the fact that such a 
proposition is made, and that it is at least 
entertained, revives the hope that that 
great Peace Conference was not in vain. 
Its action would necessarily be much 
slower than that of a Peace Commission 
appointed by the Powers,but it would af- 
ford an excellent opportunity to start the 
machinery of the court, and that of itself 
would be a great gain. It is everywhere 
recognized that China is in no condition 
to meet any pecuniary demands that 
would be adequate to the damages 
she has inflicted on friendly uations 
whose ambassadors she first received at 
her capital and then failed to take any 
precautions for their protection (even 
if she be not guilty of the graver charge ° 
of having encouraged the attacks that 
were made upon them by the Box- 
ers). Germany and France have each 
made suggestions to which substantial 
assent has already been given by the 
other Powers, and there is no reason in 
the world why immediate steps should 
not be taken looking to the restoration of 


peace. 
Events Worth Noting 





The party sent to rescue Captain Shields, 
who, with fifty-one of his company, was 
captured by the Tagalogs on the island of 
Marinduque, succeeded in reaching and re- 
leasing the captives last week. 


The President will probably recommend 
to Congress the payment of an indemnity 
to the families of the four Italians killed by 
a mob in Tallulah, La., two years ago. 
None of the perpetrators of the crime were 
ever punished, although some steps were 
taken to bring them to justice in the State 
courts. 


The Dominion Parliament was dissol ved 
on Tuesday of last week, and the general 
election will take place Nov. 7. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, undiscouraged by the 
failure of the Shamrock to capture the 
America’s cup last year, has sent over a 
challenge for next year. 


William Withen Bramston Beach has 
represented one district in the British 
Parliament since 1857, and is now the 
“ Father of the House of Commons.”’ He 
has held his seat through fourteen adminis- 
trations. 


On Wednesday ot last week the Kintuck, 
with forage, animals, and a few men, sailed 
from China for Manila. On Thursday the 
Indiana, with 900 marines, sailed for Ma- 
nila. The health of all the troops is reported 
good. 

It is reported that there are 54,000 
tons of ice on the Penobscot River and 
400,000 tons on the Kennebec remaining un- 
sold, and that first-class ice could have 


been bought in Maine for one dollar a ton 
during the past season. The “ ice famine’”’ 
appears to have been a bugbear introduced 
as an excuse tor extortion in many of the 
chief cities of the United States. 
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UNSEEN SUFFERING 


s*: LUKE tells us that Christ, ‘‘ being 

in an agony, prayed more earnestly.” 
The Divine Man himself was impelled by 
intense suffering to greater earnestness 
of supplication. In our great misery of 
body or mind, the spirit grows fervent ; 
we are driven to God for help; we feel 
that there is no other aid or refuge. Christ 
told the disciples— those few chosen 
friends — that He was ‘‘ sorrowful even to 
death ;’’ but they went to sleep; that, too, 
after He had directly asked them to watch ! 

Severe suffering, beyond the experience 
of friends, no matter how dear, creates a 
solitude for the sufferer. Not understand- 
ing, they cannot sympathize. We are cut 
to the heart, even when we cannot blame 
the indifference. In Christ’s case, as some- 
times in ours, the pain was mental. There 
was nothing to be seen—no outward 
wound, no blood flowing, and no disease. 
Shortly after, when violent hands had 
been laid on their loved Master, these men 
saw the trouble ; but He had already grown 
calm. The outraged spirit, having noth- 
ing more to expect from earth, and realiz- 
ing its heavenly possessions, had risen to 
its supreme height to take them. ‘‘ You 
will see Me hereafter,’’ He said, ‘‘in power 
and great glory.’’ How unlikely that 
seemed there in Pilate’s judgment hall, 
to the angry, unbelieving Jew and the 
brutal Roman soldier ! 





VERY SURE OF GOD 


HH"? ILITY is a true Christian virtue. 

But there are many sensitive souls 
whose habits of introspection have become 
so fixed that they are often surer of their 
own unworthiness to be loved by God 
than they are of the abiding love of the 
Father for them. The sense of sin is 
very slight in too many people, but the 
consciousness of unworthiness becomes 
often equally dangerous. The cure for it 
lies in becoming very sure of God. The 
two things must go together. You will 
find that they ure always coupled in the 
penitential Psalms. Over against every 
confession of the unworthiness of the sin- 
ner is set the great truth that God is mer- 
ciful and good. And the fact of God’s 
goodness is made so much greater than 
the fact of human unworthiness that the 
whole utterance is one of hope, and not 
the mere plaint of despair. We do our 
Heavenly Father wrong when we are 
surer of ourown sin than we are of His 
love and kindness over and unto us. If 
we are weak, we need to be very sure of 
God. 

But there is a danger which also threat- 
ens us when we feel ourselves strong and 
victorious. The ‘consciousness of power 
within ourselves makes us too ready to 
put our souls out of contact with the 
Power outside ourselves. When we are 
conscious that we can do all that we 
undertake successfully, we naturally for- 
get the source of the strength which we 
possess. And at last it seems often as if a 
divine discipline came to us to teach us that 
we must be very sure of God when we are 
strongest and most successful. All great 
spirits have been of this sort. Luther, 
Cromwell and Wesley never forgot God 
even when they were in the height of 
their power. 

And so in our weakness and in our 
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strength alike we need one great faith, to 
be very sure of God. 





DOERS OF « ANYTHING” 


AVE you ever noticed how little 
demand there is for the man or for 
the woman who can ‘‘ do anything?’’ It 
is the man and the woman who can do 
something who are wanted. Nature does 
not expand widely in all directions in any 
one person. She is not so generous in her 
gifts as to give one person the power io 
attain perfection along a dozen different 
lines. A truly great artist is never any- 
thing but a great artist. He finds life too 
short to attain the perfection he wants to 
attain along the one line of artistic effort 
and skill. He wastes none of it in at- 
tempts to be also a great writer, a great 
composer, and a great inventor. If you 
will give the matter a little attention, you 
will discover that the men who have the 
reputation of being able to ‘‘do anything’”’ 
are far from being the most ‘successful 
men in the neighborhood in which they 
live. Some one has wisely said: ‘‘ No 
life can be a success unless it is made 
cumulative. A life that dissipates its 
energies in experimenting in many fields 
cannot take root; it becomes a weed 
springing up wherever there is room.”’ 

A gentleman who has charge of a free 
employment office in connection with a 
charitable organization once said that it 
was always more difficult to find employ- 
ment for the men and women who could 
do “‘ anything ’’ than for the men and the 
women who could do ** something.’”’ Ifa 
man wants to employ a carpenter, he 
wants aman who is a carpenter, and not 
one who is a combination of carpenter, 
blacksmith, wheelwright, well-digger, 
plasterer, brick-mason and stone-cutter. 
He knows that the best work will be done 
by the man who gives his whole time to 
the work of carpentering. One sometimes 
hears of ‘‘ all-around men,’’ but it does 
not often happen that one hears of these 
men really excelling in a variety of things. 

There are so many men and women in 
the world who are struggling for a mere 
existence because they have dissipated 
their energies in many directions. They 
have ‘tried their hands’’ at too many 
things, lacking the wisdom, the patience, 
and the perseverance necessary to master 
all the details of any one thing. They are 
ready todo what their hands find to do, 
but their hands are unfitted to do any one 
thing perfectly. An Irish washerwoman 
one day asked her employer for work for 
her husband. ‘‘ What can your husband 
do?’’ asked the gentleman. ‘‘ Well, sor,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘there’s no wan in the 
wor-r-r-r-ld_ as can handle a shpade loike 
me Tim. He moight do other wur-r-r-k, 
but he’s few aquils and no shuperiors whin 
it comes to handlin’ a shpade. Anny- 
thing thot can be done wid a shpade Tim 
Noonan can do.’’ Now Tim was a man 
who could do ‘‘ something.’’ A test of his 
ability proved that his wife was right. 
He was hired and set to digging a trench, 
and there never was a better trench dug 
than Tim dug, and he dug it in far less 
time than it could have been dug by a 
man who did not know how to handle a 
‘“‘shpade’’ in the way Tim handled it. 
Doers of ‘‘anything’’ might well envy 
Tim his ability to do one thing exactly as 
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it should be done. No life spent in the 
limitless field of ‘‘ anything’’ can be , 
success. 


THE BROWN CHAIR 








HE Brown Chair has a friend who sends 
her little girl to a private school, ove: 
whose threshold boys are never allowed to 
pass. This good woman, while eminently 
sensible in other respects, seems to have a 
morbid dread of the sex question. She dis- 
poses of it by endeavoring not to encounter 
it. She will not say, openly, that she be- 
lieves there is any moral harm in the tree 
association of boys and girls. She is simply 
squeamish, and wishes to avoid, as she 
says, the possibility of making a mistake. 
But has she escaped, in taking her present 
course? Parents are divided on this ques- 
tion. One mother says that her little gir! 
shall not go to a mixed school, where un- 
restricted association with boys breeds 
rudeness and boisterousness, and may lead 
to a certain coarseness and indelicacy ot 
thought and conversation. Another de- 
clares that she wouldn’t give a snap fora 
girl who wasn’t more or less ot a tomboy 
up to her twelfth year, and who could not 
learn rnde and plain things in the promis- 
cuous association of the playground with- 
out morbid moral taint. And, on the other 
hand, as to boys, some parents think that 
“playing with the girls” is somehow 
detrimental to manliness, and tends to 
make “ sissies’”’ of them ; while others claim 
that this same association has a refining 
and purifying influence upon the characters 
ot their boys. 

The problem, at this stage, will always 
remain a problem, I imagine. It confronts 
all parents individually, and must be set- 
tled by them according to their own best 
judgment. My own opinion is, that it is 
better tor young boys and girls to go to 
school together and to play together, than 
to get their mental training and their 
amusements separately. It seems to me to 
be the design of nature that boys and girls 
should associate with one another, since 
there are elements in the constitution of 
each sex that supply deficiencies in the 
constitution of the other. Girls kept by 
themselves have a tendency to become 
more weakly feminine, while herded boys 
grow more rudely and coarsely masculine. 
The pupils of girls’ boarding schools and 
private schools are, as a rule, distinctively 
silly—lacking in masculine strength of 
character ; whereas boys in boys’ schools 
are characteristically rough and coarse — 
lacking in feminine refinement of character. 
Judicious mingling of the sexes, in educa- 
tion, from childhood up, seems to me the 
wiser and more natural course. 

* * ® & 


** But how about the friendships, more or 
less sentimental, which boys and girls are 
likely to form, as they grow older?” is a 
question I imagine some anxious parent 
asking. “ Are these friendships safe?” 
Well, let us consider the matter together 
for a few moments. The period between 
the fifteenth and twentieth years is nat- 
urally a period of sentiment and impressi- 
bility ; a period when the heart is restless, 
tull of longings and romantic dreams; a 
period when it throws out its tendrils like 
a vine, seeking something to clasp and 
cling to. There is, undoubtedly, an irre- 
sistible attraction between the sexes at this 
time. Nature magnetizes them, as it were, 
so that they are drawn toward each other 
by a power mighty and unseen. You will 
scarcely find a boy or girl, between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty, who hasn’ta 
strong sentimental liking, avowed or se- 
cret, for some young person of the opposite 
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sex. Beassured that those who seem not 
to have it, who are reserved and shy and 
Jdiffident, and go farthest to avoid one of 
the opposite sex, are, in all probability, 
simply smothering the longing within. In- 
stead of being free from these sentimental 
ittachments, nine out of ten of the girls 
who shun boys, and the boys who shun 
girls, are most abject slaves of an attach- 
ment which they cannot root out, and, by a 
strange perversity of mind,seem unable 
or unwilling to gratify. 

There is really more danger in the sup- 
pression and concealment of these senti- 
mental friendships between boys and girls 
than in their gratification, within bounds — 
more danger, because to suppress them is 
unnatural, to gratify them natural. When 
nature establishes a volcano anywhere, it 
is hardly the part of wisdom to cap it and 
try to keepit pent in. Moral engineering 
of this kind is dangerous. The heart ot 
youth is essentially emotional and roman- 
tic; and if it show no outward sign of such 
characteristics, instead of being relieved, let 
the parent heart be anxious and watchful. 


Is it not, then, good parent, best to en- 
courage the boy-and-girl friendship? It 
seems to me that such a friendship is the 
safety-valve of nature. Nothing dispels so 
easily, so normally, so completely, every 
lawless desire of youth as the free, frank, 
mutually respecting, even affectionate asso- 
ciation of boys and girls. There is a certain 
real and sweet and wholesome regard for 
one another in a true sex-friendship, that 
drives out, like a current of tresh air, every 
noxious vapor of the soul. LIonce heard a 
boy answer the somewhat foolish question 
ot his mother, if he were not “ getting a 
little soft ” on a certain girl, by the sensible 
and truthtul rejoinder : ** Why, mother, we 
feel toward each other just like any two 
persons. I never think about my being a 
boy and she a girl. We are just friends, 
that’s a)l.” 

This reply expresses very well the whole- 
someness and naturalness of a properly 
conducted sex-friendship. The obtrusive- 
ness of sex —that which haunts and tor- 
ments the secretly sentimental — disap- 
pears,and a delightful sense of comrade- 
ship, of brotherly and sisterly sympathy, of 
glad participation in all things good and 
pure, of mutual regard, respect and guard- 
ianship, takes its place. Sex-consciousness, 
I believe, is the result ot infrequent and in- 
termittent association of the sexes. As the 
sexes become more and more wonted to one 
another by thorough acquaintance, the spir- 
itual aspect of sex is emphasized, while its 
physical aspect is obscured. 


* &# @ *# 


One of the greatest benefits of all organ- 
ized associations of young people, especially 
those of a religious and philanthropic char- 
acter, is, I think, their influence in toster- 
ing pure, sweet, purposeful, helpful friend- 
ships between the sexes. That teeling of 
Strangeness and aloofness, that extreme 
self-consciousness and emotional evibar- 
rassment, that sex-timidity which is al- 
ways in evidence when boys and girls come 
together rarely — these are replaced, through 
the instrumentality ot such organizations 
as I have mentioned, by a calm, sane, re- 
Specttul intimacy, whose evolution into 
special and perhaps life-long friendships is 
perfectly safe and commendable. Indeed, 
such friendships often and naturally devel- 
op into the most happy marriages. There- 
fore, I say, let the young people of both 
sexes enjoy their work and their recreation 
together. Let them form friendships, if 
they will, warm, devoted, tull of sentiment, 
so be they are true and pure. Proper asso- 
ciation of the sexes never harmed boy or 
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girl. It is enforced separation, without 
estrangement of heart and feeling, that 
harms. 

BROWN CHAIR. 





An Unusual Opportunity 


EXT Monday Dr. W. F. McDowell, 
corresponding secretary of the Board 
ot Education, and Rev. E. M. Mills, D. D., 
corresponding secretary of the Twentietb 
Century Fund, will address the Boston 
Preachers’ Meeting in Wesleyan Hall at 
10.30 A.M. These distinguished representa- 
tives of the church will speak upon the 
subject now awakening general interest 
throughout the denomination — a “ For- 
ward Movement in Methodism.’ These 
addresses should be heard by every minis- 
ter and layman among us who can reason- 
ably arrange to be present on that occasion. 
Drs. McDowell and Mills have within the 
last year been speaking constantly to An- 
nual Conferences and great assemblies 
throughout the connection on this and kin- 
dred subjects, and they will be able to 
make direct report of the condition of our 
American Methodism and what it is now 
doing. Let plans be made, therefore, to at- 
tend this important meeting, and to assem- 
ble promptly at the hour specified. 





Church Attendance 


HAT is a very interesting, critical, and 
well-balanced series of articles which 
George Willis Cooke is writing for the 
Boston Transcript on “* Church Attendance.” 
In the second he describes the Protestant 
services he attended during one month “in 
a town situated about ten miles from the 
State House in Boston.” He closes his 
reference to the service in the Congrega- 
tional Church with these words : — 


“The impression the sermon gave me was 
that it was intellectually and spiritually in- 


effective, that its purpose was proselyting and 
sectarian.” 


Ot the Baptist preacher he says: — 


“This energetic preacher, evidently well 
trained in his profession, and who has not 
reached middle age by some years, gave his 
congregation on this Sunday teachings quite a 
half-century behind the age. It cannot be 
possible that the leaders in his own religious 
body would describe the Bible with the baid 
literalness made use of by him.” 


As we understand that the writer is him- 
self a Unitarian, his description ot the 
Unitarian Church which he attended is 
notably frank and courageous. We give 
his entire statement : — 


“The congregation in the Unitarian Church 
was the smallest I found during the month, and 
though I was told by one of the officials of the 
church that it bad a larger constituency than 
any other religious society in the town, yet ten 
times as many persons as were present could 
easily have found seats in this meeting-house. 
About one-fourth of the congregation were men, 
and nearly all of them had the white hairs of 
age. Those present were decorous, attentive 
and appreciative ; but the general atmosphere 
of the place was forlorn and unattractive. The 
preacher was a man on the younger side of 
middle age ; and he spoke without a manuscript 
of any kind, with readiness of speech, fluency 
of words, and without an intellectuality to try 
the powers of even the most unlearned listener. 
He gave an extended allegorical picture of mod- 
ern traveling, as indicative of the conditions of 
human life in this age. I could not see in what 
way the last third of his sermon had any relation 
whrtever to what had gone before. The teach- 
ing was good enough, but there was no clear 
and definite purpose to it. I did not carry away 
a single definite idea or spiritual impression. It 
was an emasculated rationalism joined to an 
ethical sentimentalism that had been presented 
to the little congregation. In the attempt not 
to be too intellectual, and to speak directly to 
the needs of the people, the preacher had lost the 
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robustness of profound ethical convictions. He 
was sentimental where he ought to have pre- 
sented the great sentiments that underlie all 
teaching that really carries new life to men.” 


But we were especially interested, and 
not a little gratified, at the report made of 
the Methodist Church in the place. He 
says :— 

“In no denomination has there been so great 
a change as in this, for here | found what ap- 
peared to me the most cultivated and intelli- 
gent congregation in the town, outwardly the 
most prosperous, and giving indication of be- 
longing to the best social circles. ... In this 
church, too, the preacher was a young man, 
and he preached the best sermon | heard dur- 
ing the month. It could have been preached in 


-any of the Protestant churches of the town ac- 


ceptably. It was not an intellectual sermon, 
and it had few hints of the study in it; but it 
was the only sermon I heard that seemed to me 
to really answer to what a sermon ought to be. 
It was well delivered, with earnestness, and yet 
with reserve of power. lt was closely listened 
to by the congregation, and it evidently carried 





conviction. I could not but feel its power, and 
inwardly applaud its manly statement of 
moral truth.” 

PERSONALS 


— The death ot Mrs. Mary Spellmeyer, 
mother of Rev. Dr. Henry Spellmeyer, pas- 
tor of the Roseville Church, Newark, N. J., 
is announced. 


— Rev. B. F. Rowland, who was sta- 
tioned at Springfield, Vt., has been trans- 
terred trom the Vermont Conference to the 
Oregon, and appointed to the church at 
Astoria. 


— Rev. Joseph Luccock, a frequent con- 
tributor to these columns, and well and fa- 
vorably known to many of our ministerial 
readers, is now stationed at Third St., Co- 
lumbus, O. 


— Mr. Silas Pierce, a member of the Wes- 
leyan Association, was last week elected 
president of the Boston North End Mission. 
His tather was for many years president 
of the same organization. 


— Rev. D. J. Starr, D. D., chaplain of the 
Ohio Penitentiary, who was taken danger- 
ously sick from some poisonous food eaten 
while attending the National Prison Con- 
gress in Cleveland,.O., is convalescent. 


— Rev. Dr. W. A. Quayle, of Meridian St. 
Church, Indianapolis, is planning an early 
and prolonged series of revival meetings. 
Though a masterly preacher, he adheres 
loyally to the revival spirit and methods 
ot the church. 

— A letter just. received from Rev. 8. L. 
Baldwin, D. D., of Brooklyn, dealing at 
some length with an important current 
topic, does not indicate any trace of invalid- 
ism either in the handwriting or in the 
scope ot his thought. 


— Rev. Richard Harcourt, D. D., inaugu- 
rated his work at the People’s Church (for- 
merly known as Fourth St. Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh), Reading, Pa., Oct. 7, preach- 
ing to large congregations. We hope that 
he will be more successful than with a sim- 
ilar experiment in Baltimore. 


— Rev. William Jacques, Ph. D., a gradu- 
ate ot the School ot Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity (class of °98), and pastor of the 
church at Cincinnatus, N. Y., and Miss 
Frederica Mallette were married at Hed- 
ding Chureh, Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 25, by 
Bishop McCabe, assisted by Rev. G. E. 
Campbell. 

— The California Christian Advocate says 
that when the name of Dr. M. C. Briggs was 
called at the late session of the California 
Conference, he was requested to speak. 
For forty-eight years he has been a mem- 
ber of this Conference, and was present at 
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its formation. His words were most touch- 
ing. His teeble health was in particular 
contrast with his earlier years. 


— On Friday evening, Oct. 26, Rev. Geo. B. 
Nind will be ordained elder in Newton 
Church by Bishop Mallalieu. 


— Miss Althea M. Todd, one of the W. F. 
M.S. missionaries in China, arrived in Bos- 
ton last week on the ‘‘ Commonwealth,” 
after a very rough passage. 


— An assuciated press dispatch states that 
Bishop Hartzell, who has been seriously ill 
at the home ot his nephew in Monmouth, 
Ill., tor several days, is improving. 


— President Bashtord of Ohio Wesleyan 
University is to deliver the commemora- 
tion day address in the new chapel ot Drew 
Theological Seminary, on Thursday, Oct. 18. 


— Evangelist Sam Jones is broken down 
in health, and has been compelled to cancel 
all his dates for lectures and special serv- 
ices. Hewill go to Atlanta for treatment 
and rest. 


— Dr. G. K. Morris, late professor in the 
School of Theology of Boston University, 
in returning to the pastorate will finda 
very promising church and field at Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


— Mr. Harry B. Gough, who praduated 
at Northwestern University last June, has 
been appointed private secretary to Bishop 
Hartzell. He was admitted to the Central 
Illinois Conterence and transferred to Libe- 
ria Conference, 


— Rev. G. A. Luce, well known in New 
England, has been appointed to Walnut 
Hill Church, Omaha, Nebraska, a growing 
chureh scarcely ten years old, with over 
three hundred members. His address is 
1505 N. 38th St., Omaha. 


— Booker T. Washington has taught his 
thirteen-year-old son the trade of a brick- 
mason, and the boy is said to be already a 
skilled and capable workman. It would be 
better it a good many white fathers would 


tollow the practice ot this distinguished 
Negro. 


— Rev. J. H. Garden and wife, with their 
three children, are about to leave India tor 
the home land. The occasion of this is the 
sudden and unexpected advice of the doc- 
tors that Mrs. Garden should go at once on 
account of her physical condition, and that 
the operation necessary should be per- 
formed in America. 


— The Christian Uplook says: “‘ Rey. Mor- 
rell Theodore Hill, a prominent member of 
the Northern New York Conference, who 
has served as pastor in many points in the 
State, and who at the time ot the Civil War 
was a member of the Christian Commission 
at Harper’s Ferry and at Fortress Monroe, 


died at Adams. He was seventy years 
old.”’ 


— Dr. A. H. Briggs, late dean ot the Iliff 
School ot Theology, and Rev. H. F. Briggs, 
late professor in the same institution, and 
both members ot California Conference, 
were appointed to the San Francisco City 
Mission at the recent session of that Confer- 
ence. It is proposed to establish a mis- 
sion work in San Francisco somewhat after 
the pattern of that conducted by Hugh 
Price Hughes in London. 


— Miss C. Mabel Webb, daughter of Dr. 
J. W. Webb, who graduated trom Syracuse 
University over a year ago, has a position 
and is now teaching vocal culture in Stet- 
son University, De Land, Florida. That is 
tbe leading university of Florida, and isa 
department of Chicago University. The 
Ontario County Times says: ‘“‘ The return 
ot Dr. J. W. Webb to the Canandaigua 
Church tor a third year of service is the oc- 
casion of much gratification to the village. 
Dr. Webb is respected and beloved by the 
people of all denominations.’’ The Central 
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New York Conference at its recent session 
selected Dr. Webb as its visitor to Boston 
University. 

—‘*Two Little Street Singers” is the 
title of a charming illustrated book for 
children, of which our gifted contributor, 
Mrs. Nora A. M. Roe, wite of Hon. Alfred 
S. Roe, of Worcester, is the author. It will 
receive early review in our Book Table. 


— Dr. Geo. M. Steele writes to a friend 
under date of Oct. 11: “‘I am in pretty good 
spirits for the most part. I find a multitude 
ot things for which to be thanktul, and have 
no disposition to find tault with Providence. 
God has been good to me,and my skies 
have gratetul touches of sunshine amid the 
clouds.”’ 


—The will of Mrs. Mary S. Shedd, of 
Chelmsford, was probated last week, in 
which she gives $200 to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of West Chelmsford, and the 
residue of her estate, so far as needed, to the 
W. F. M.S. tor the support and education 
of a child in India, to bear the name of her 
deceased daughter, Mary Byam Shedd; and 
the remainder, if any, to go to the W. H. 
M.S. 


— Rev. C. E. Davis writes: ‘In his dis- 
criminating obituary Dr. Dorchester says 
that Iam a grandson of Henry Davis. This 
is true. It is true that of thirty-tour grand- 
children who have descended from the 
grand old man, I alone bear the Davis 
name; but that matters little. All of us 
have a great responsibility to maintain the 
virtues and integrity of him who was 
known and honored throughout Worcester 
County and adjacent regions in Connecti- 
cut. Among these grandchildren are Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, Jr., D. D., of St. Louis, 
and Rev. Liverus H. Dorchester, of our own 
People’s Temple.”’ 


-—A letter just received from Bishop 
Hamilton contains some sentences which 
will be ot interest to special friends in New 
England. It is written from San Marcial, 
New Mexico, and though the Bishop does 
not hint it, it is evident that he does not 
find his episcop:l duties a sinecure. He 
says: “I am just closing seven weeks of 
continuous Conterence work. I have been 
up all night in some of the work, and have 
had a finger in my buttonhbole all the time 
I have not seen my family for more than a 
month. It is agreeable to be remembered 
at home. Everything here is Spanish. I[ 
shall appoint thirty-five such preachers.” 


— William G. Merrill, candidate for au- 
ditor of Massachusetts on the Prohibition 
ticket, is a member of the Centre Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Malden. He has been 
for years a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
He has been president of the Malden-Med- 
ford Circuit Epworth League, and a mem- 
ber of the cabinet of Lynn District. He is 
recording secretary and a director of the 
Malden Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and was secretary of the committee 
which erected the $90,000 home of the Asso- 
ciation. He is chairman ot the committee 
tor good citizenship, composed of repre- 
sentatives ofall the young people’s socie- 
ties ot Malden, and has been a large tactor 
in shaping the sentiment that gives such a 
large no-license vote in that city. 


— A very pretty wedding took place in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Ash- 
land, N. H., Wednesday evening, Oct. 10, 
when Rev. James G. Cairns, pastor at Con- 
toocook and Webster, and Miss Laura Do- 
rion were united in marriage. The cere- 
mony was pertormed by Rev. James 
Cairns, father of the groom, assisted by 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, brother of the bride, 
and Rev. O.S. Baketel, presiding elder of 
Concurd District. The church was beauti- 
tully decorated and well filled with people. 
The night was one ot the worst tor rain and 
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wind in many months, but this did not 
prevent all plans trom being fully carried 
out. After the ceremony a reception was 
held at the home of the bride, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Cairns left on the midnight train for a 
briet wedding trip. 


— We have been permitted to examine a 
stout, beautitully-bound volume of over 
400 pages, entitled ‘‘ Poems of the Spanish- 
American War,’ compiled and carefully 
indexed by Miss Frances H. Tribou, daugh- 
ter of Chaplain D. H. Tribou, U.S. N. The 
volume is unique in that the poems, all 
taken from the daily press, are pasted on 
blank leaves, one on a page, and the index 
is type-written. An endless amount otf 
work was involved in the preparation of 
this invaluable book. 





BRIEFLETS 





We are gratified to learn that East Green- 
wich Academy has 165 students, with prob- 
ably “‘ more to follow.” 





The annual meeting of the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Camp-meeting Association was held 
in the Wesleyan Building, this city, Friday, 
Oct. 12. Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham was elected 
president; Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates, vice-presi- 
dent; E. Harrison Howard, secretary ; 
E. G. Eldridge, treasurer and agent. 





Rev. S. O. Benton, D. D., of First Church, 
Fall River, is rejoicing ina most excellent 
work in his church. He writes: ‘* Within 
the last two weeks thirty-five of the young 
people, trom nine to twenty years old, have 
given themselves to Christ. This has been 
done in the regular services, and without 
any forcing or help from outsiders. They 
have come along intelligently and heartily, 
and others are nearing decision.” 





The attention of friends is called to the 
fact that the next meeting of the Boston 
Methodist Social Union —‘which, by the 
way, is to be of special interest and impor- 
tance —is to be at Sleeper Hall, Boston 
University, 12 Somerset St., and not at the 
American House. 


——— 


The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is holding its 27th 
apnual convention in the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Holyoke, this week, Oct. 
16-19. A very interesting program has been 
prepared. 





The matriculation day registration of stu- 
dents in the School of Theology of Boston 
University foots up 169, or nine more than 
were registered one year ago. Of this num- 
ber 114 (a high percentage) are college grad- 
uates. The hundreds of graduates of the 
School in all parts of the world will rejoice 
over this encouraging result. 

Rev. Dr. George W. King, of Trinity 
Church, Worcester, sends this frank and 
earnest word: “I wish tothank you and 
Dr. McDonald tor the contribution in the 
HERALD this week on ‘ Why Not More Re- 
vivals?’ Dr. McDonald’s article, with the 
note tollowing from the Methodist Times of 
London, heeded, will do great good. We 
preachers are atfault. That is why we do 
not have more and better revivals. A good 
thing in connection with our revival cam- 
paign this fall and winter would be to re- 
read our Methodist history. I am doing 
this, and find it an excel!«ut preparation for 
the work ahead. There is no better revival 
reading.” 





The Watchman ot last week, referring to 
the charge of heresy which has been made 
against Newton Theological Seminary, 
says: “The criticism, we believe, that has 
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been oftenest made of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution has been that it is too 
conservative. ... We know the professors 
there pretty well, and it would puzzle us to 
pick out a heretic. But then, standards of 
heresy vary with different men. Some 
people make their own opinions the stand- 
ard, and when they find it difficult to get 
any one else to agree with them, they assume 
that they represent the whole denomina- 
tion, and then proceed to excommunicate 
every one but themselves.”’ 





It is one of the striking political incidents 
of the campaign that while the New York 
Times, one of the cleanest and ablest of 
metropolitan dailies, is supporting the 
candidacy ot President McKinley with 
much ardor, the paper stoutly claims not to 
be Republican, but Democratic. 





In another column of this issue will be 
found the announcement of the People’s 
Star Course of Entertainments, to be given 
at People’s Temple during November and 
December. It is acaretully selected, attract- 
ive course of wholesome entertainments, 
deserving large patronage. 





Rev. John Collins writes trom Somers- 
worth, N. H.: “I have just finished read- 
ing ‘ Antinomianism Revived’ the second 
time. This little book by Dr. Daniel Steele 
is a complete antidote to Plymouth Breth- 
renism and Adventism. It should be scat- 
tered by the thousand. Magee has it at 25 
and 45 cents.” 





Significant of Southern.possibilities is the 
plan of J. E. Wiley, a colored man of 
means, to establish at Dallas, Tex., a 2,500 
spindle mill in which Negro labor alone 
will be employed. About $50,000 will be 
invested. Already buildings have been 
secured with electric power, railway and 
water tacilities. 





In the interest of the Kpworth League, 
we are happy to announce that the Epworth 
Hymnal, No. 3, has been issued. This 
book, used in our League meetings, will 
greatly assist in brightening the service of 
song. It is bound in cloth and will be 
turnished at 25 cents tor one hundred copies, 
or 30 cents per single copy. It is already 
tor sale by C. R. Magee at 38 Bromfield St. 





The International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Assuciations announce 
that the full week, Nov. 11-17, is to be ob- 
served by the organization everywhere as a 
week of prayer. The subjects for special 
prayer are to be: “1. For a deeper spiritual 
life and a more thorough consecration to 
Christ’s service on the part of the active 
members. 2. For the winning to Christ of 
greater numbers of young men.”’ We hope 
our denomination will sympathetically 
share in this week of prayer. 





The gratitying success which is attending 
the revival work in Somerville under the 
lead ot Messrs. Potter and Bilhorn, is a suf- 
ficient confirmation for our plea that minis- 
ters should not delay the beginning of their 
revival services. 





When you wish to truly help another, 
put out of your mind, first, the thought of 
stooping tohim. Human nature has such 
au inherent dignity about it that to be con- 
sciously stooped to is to be insulted and 
wounded. Try to meet him whom you 
would help on his own level—not by 
stooping, but by going down to him there, 
eye to eye, hand to hand. It is worth 
everything to the needy one to be met with 
respect and a certain human tellowship. 


. 
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He will yield to you on a common level. 
Condescend to him, and he will only draw 
away from you. 





A new Infant Baptism Certificate has 
been issued by Rev. W. T. Worth, in 
conjunction with Bishop Mallalieu. It 
contains the usual blank, with a beautiful 
cut of the Lord and the children. On the 
reverse side are the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, with 
blank space for the names of the parents of 
the children baptized. Itis very neat, and 
ought to have a wide sale. 





It is better to have a hasty tongue than a 
slow and equivocating sense of moral 
justice. 





The “ Prohibition Train,’ as it is now 
called, is to make a tour through Massa- 
chusetts, occupying two days, Oct. 24 and 25. 
It will reach Providence on the 23d, and re- 
main there over night. Wednesday morn- 
ing, Oct. 24, it will cross into Massachusetts, 
and during the days, as now expected, will 
visit Attleboro, Taunton, New Bedtord, 
Fall River, Middleboro, Brockton, Quincy, 
Boston and Lynn. The candidates, Wool- 
ley and Metcalf, and Messrs. Dickie, Stew- 
art and others, will address the people. 


Within three weeks we have had calls 
from two young men, now in the ministry 
ot the Congregational Church, who were 
formerly ministers of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Oneis the pastor of a small 
Congregational church in the West; the 
other has been without a pastorate for a 
year or more. Both are educated men, 
and were achieving more than average suc- 
cess while connected with our denomina- 
tion. Both are disappointed with the Con- 
gregational body, and have expressed a 
desire to return to the Methodist fold. The 
reason given, generally, for the desire to re- 
turn is that they miss the warm-hearted, 
revival spirit of Methodism, and that they 
find more secularity, frivolity and worldli- 
ness in Congregational churches. We com- 
mend these cases to the serious considera- 
tion of the small number among us who 
are often led to think that they would be 
more successful and happier in another 
denomination. 








‘* Thinketh No Evil’”’ 


T will mark a decided advance in the 
acceptance of the teaching and spirit 

of the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians when Protestant Christianity shall 
cease to misapprehend and misjudge the 
Roman Catholic Church. In a recent issue 
we claimed that there was nothing unusual 
in the action taken by the Young People’s 
Catholic Societies in federating into one 
general organization for self-protection. 
We are immediately informed by several 
readers that the purpose of the tederation 
is political and for the purpose of exercis- 
ing political influence; but we find no au- 
thority tor this unbrotherly insinuation 
and inference. Why thus presume against 
the Roman Catholic Church? Would it 
not be more Christian to wait and see what 
is done, than to proceed to condemn it vig- 
orously in advance? The tact is, however, 
that the instigator of the movement une- 
quivocally asserts that he had no intention 
of inaugurating political action. Why 
should he not be believed? What should 
we say if an explicit statement by any one 
ot our Board of Bishops was ignored or 
disbelieved? Bishop McFaul, who is re- 
sponsible for the suggestion for the federa- 
tion, says that he had no intention of 
* promoting, or even suggesting, a Catholic 
political party.” And the New York 
Freeman’s Journal, a representative organ 
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ot the Catholic Church, says in its last issue, 
in discussing the subject : — 


“In looking to and guarding our Catholic 
interests, we exercise a constitutional right — 
just as the Protestant denominations do in 
guarding their interests—and we have no 
apology to offer. Would those interests be 
better served by segregation than by aggrega- 
tion, by pulling together than by pulling in 
forty different directions? If it is proper and 
right to do a thing openly and above board, 
If we believed for 
a moment that the result of Bishop McFaul's 
efforts would be the formation of a Catholic 
political party—a purpose emphatically dis- 
claimed by him—we would be as strong in 
opposition to such efforts as Father Malone and 
as Bishop McFaul undoubtedly is But we see 
no danger of such result in the union of Catholic 
societies for the promotion of interests common 
to them all. The members of Catholic societies, 
as they exist now, are divided among the 
political parties, and the mere uniting of these 
societies would have no tendency to change the 
political allegiance of those members. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Ep- 
worth League and the Working Men’s Asso- 
ciations have wisely and successfully refrained 
fiom political alignment, and there is no reason 
why a League of Catholic Societies could not do 
the same. And there is every reason why they 
should do the same.” 





Not a Minister, but a Hireling 


HE preacher must never forget that he 
is a teacher ; and perhaps this is his 
most important mission. Jesus Christ 
characterized Himself as a teacher, and the 
chiet work of the Great Apostle was teach- 
ing. It was the mission of both to teach the 
truth of God and of human obligation in 
large degree, in opposition to the prevailing 
notions of the time and of the Jewish sect 
into which they were born — a sect which 
held its opinions with bigoted and heated 
tenacity. In nothing, perhaps, is the cour- 
age ot Jesus shown so sublimely as in the 
quiet but persistent and unmistakable man- 
ner in which, by speech and practice, He op- 
posed the traditional teaching of the relig- 
ious Jew. This fact was perhaps most strik- 
ingly illustrated in the way in which He 
taught, did works of mercy and otherwise 
violated the Sabbath observances which the 
ritualistic Hebrews had established. For 
this, in great part, the Jews crucified Him. 
Paul took up the unfinished work of Jesus 
in liberating the Christian disciple trom the 
exactions of the Jewish law, and for this 
Paul suftered martyrdom for thirty-five 
years. 

This age calls for preachers who will be 
equally loyal to Christian truth in its sim- 
plicity. But, instead, too many there are 
who study to accommodate themselves to 
prevailing wrong notions, and who avoid 
speaking the truth evenin love. A minis- 
ter who knows the truth and yet does not 
preach it in its fulness, is false to Jesus 
Christ and to his most sacred duty. Heis 
not a minister in the best use of that term, 
but only a hireling. 





Twentieth Century Forward Move- 


ment 

HE Twentieth Century Forward Move- 
ment is not something yet to be 
started in New England. It is, and for 
some time has been, in actual and blessed 
progress. A letter just received from one 
of our presiding elders says: “On this 
district Ihave never found the work in so 
hopetul a condition as now. I think I have 
heard trom half the charges recently, re- 
porting conversions from one to fifty, and 
the brethren are just beginning to push 

things.” 

We ask all readers of the HERALD to 
pray tor a blessing on our Boston meetings 
in this interest on Monday, Oct. 22. Let all 
attend who can! 

W. F. WARREN. 
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“AS SEEING HIM” 


They are brave men —God’s sufferers, 
In silence they bear pain ; 

Their greatness is in fortitude, 
Struck, they strike not again; 

They can forgive and suffer long, 

They can cheer darkest nights with song. 


Why are they strong amid the weak ? 
Because faith’s eyes are clear ; 

They see the Christ, and they endure, 
Because they know Him near; 

The lonely Patmos has for them 

The glory of Jerusalem. 


Pale lips and pain-dimmed eyes, but 
hearts 
That falter not, have they ; 
‘* The Lord is mindful of His own,” 
Heaven is not far away, 
And they can see the Saviour’s face, 
And rest within His arms of grace. 


There is a secret in their joy 
We have not learned as yet, 

Who fret and fume, and strive and strain, 
Whose eyes with tears are wet ; 

But Christ can teach us even this, 

When our own wills are lostin His. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian 
World. 





THE PROHIBITION PARTY UN- 
AVAILING 


A Reply to Dr. Crane 
REV. CHARLES L. MORGAN, D. D. 


AY I have space to correct Dr. 
Crane’s misapprehension ex pressed 
in his letter in Zion’s HERALD of Oct. 10 
— that my attitude is that of the “ plead- 
ers for local option,’’ and that I “ love 
the compromise which comes from local 
option? ’’ Not for any personal vindica- 
tion, which needs none for any who are 
familiar with my lifelong advocacy of 
prohibition and severest denunciation of 
the policy of restriction, but for those who 
do not know this, may I say that the 
convictions of my recent article in the 
Congregationalist —from which you did 
me the honor to quote — are those, not of 
myself alone, but of a great number of 
ardent prohibitionists, who, while seeking 
to secure the extinction of the drink 
traffic, lament the mistaken resort to a 
distinctive Prohibition Party as a most 
serious obstacle to thatend. We are for 
“‘ no-license’’ in our cities. I have voted 
no-license always and everywhere that I 
have had the opportunity. We are for 
‘* no-license ’’ in our commonwealths, and 
will vote for it and for men who will 
enforce it whenever such a vote has any 
reasonable warrant of value. And when 
the time comes that, a sufficient number 
of States having enacted prohibition, there 
seems a reasonable prospect of national 
prohibition, we shall vote for the men 
who stand pledged to forward that end. 
The position of Dr. Crane and all our 
Prohibition Party friends is that of voting 
at once for what there is not a remote 
possibility of securing, and continuing to 
vote at every election and year after year 
for the candidates of a party pledged to 
this distinct issue. 

Instead of questioning my declaration 
that ‘‘no partisan appeal has ever 
wrought any substantial good for the 
cause of temperance,’’ why does not Dr. 
Crane cite the victories — nay, one victory 
—for no-license in a town or a city of 
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Massachusetts wou by a distinctively Pro- 
hibition Party appeal, with Prohibition 
candidates opposed to Republican or 
Democratic? Or why not cite the State 
so carried? Simply because he cannot do 
it. ‘* No-license’’ has won the day no- 
where when simply backed by the Prohi- 
bition Party. Every such victory, as in 
Cambridge, Chelsea, and elsewhere, has 
been won by an appeal to temperance 
sentiment irrespective of other party is- 
sues. If prohibition cannot be enforced, 
as the Doctor intimates, by Republican or 
Democratic officials, will he tell us by 
whom it has for years been enforced in 
the two cities just named? Or will he 
say by whom the prohibition law has 
been, and is still, enforced in thousands of 
towns and villages of Maine Vermont, 
and Kansas? But while not one instance 
does he cite of such a victory for the par- 
tisan effort, I cite to him practically every 
victory as yet gained as the vindication 
of the non-partisan appeal. I cite to him 
the most splendid victory of the century 
in the laws of Congress and of forty-one 
States enacting temperance instruction 
for naval and military academies and our 
public schools. I cite to him the aboli- 
tion of the canteen in the navy by the 
Republican Secretary Long — none the 
less prohibition in his conviction because 
a Republican, and none the less Repub- 
lican because for years the president of 
the Massachusetts Total Abstinence So- 
ciety. I cite to him the canteen law, in- 
iquitously negatived indeed by the At- 
torney General, but enacted by a Repub- 
lican Congress. Mrs. Hunt, the devoted 
and heroic champion of the temperance 
laws, will tell Dr. Crane that nowhere 
could the measure have been enacted as 
the proposition of the Prohibition Party, 
but only by appeal to the temperance 
convictions of high-minded men irre- 
spective of party. 

Or will Dr. Crane cite a political victory 
in our national history gained by any 
party that represented one issue merely? 
His reference to slavery is most unfortu- 
nate for his argument, since, as he well 
knows, the Republican Party when it 
came to power was not one whit more 
committed to abolition than it is today to 
prohibition. President Lincoln in his first 
inaugural said: ‘‘I have no purpose, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. I believe I have no lawful right 
to do so, and I have no inclination to do 
so.’’ And yet it was this party, long de- 
rided and reviled by the abolition leaders, 
that believed that no man voted as he 
prayed who did not vote for a distinctively 
abolition candidate ; it was this party and 
President who, when the crisis came, de- 
stroyed slavery on this continent forever. 

Respecting much that Dr. Crane says as 
to the object of political parties, I have no 
dispute with him. Of course all parties 
must have principles. But where is the 
party that has ever approached victory on 
a single issue? The silver and greenback 
parties here had many followers, but, save 
as they have succeeded in getting their 
principles embodied in the Democratic 


platform, what success has come? The 


difference between Dr. Crane and myself 
is this: I question his wisdom in voting 
year after year with a party of one issue 
that cannot succeed, and so losing the 
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value of his suffrage on other most impor- 
tant questions. But he and the average 
party prohibitionist challenges my sincer- 
ity because, while working my whole life 
for the destruction of the liquor traffic, | 
do not agree to Ais method. ‘ Every 
voter,’’ he says, ‘‘ will vote this fall either 
for the prohibition or the perpetuation of 
the license system.’”’ Now that is a fair 
sample of the utterly untrue assertions 
which the party prohibitionist makes on 
this question of voting. Did the thou- 
sands of Republicans who voted for Lin- 
coln vote for the perpetuation of slavery ? 
Dr. Crane knows they did not. The party 
abolitionist said so at the time. But events 
proved the very reverse to be true. It is 
the fallacy which finds constant repeti- 
tion. Because Dr. Crane does not vote 
with that small party that has sought 
the recognition of God in the Constitution, 
would I be justified in charging that he 
votes against such recognition ? Of course 
not. And so because there are many de- 
sirable ends which I cannot directly vote 
for, I do not therefore vote against them. 
A small party might be formed having foi 
its one great issue the abolition of gam- 
bling or the social evil. But would Dr. 
Crane vote for the perpetuation of these evils 
because he believed they would be more 
speedily dealt with by some existing 
party ? 

To the Doctor’s request for ‘‘ some real 
reasons why the whiskey business should 
not have the consideration of a national 
political party,’ I reply that I know of 
none. I believe it ought. But the way to 
secure for it any effectual consideration I 
do not believe to be the support of a party 
for this single issue. The true and only 
hopeful prospect of such consideration, 
which past experience commends, is to 
keep clear of all specific partisan effort 
and by a combination of all our strength 
seek to make the whiskey question a con- 
sideration of the great parties. And so I 
repeat that he will vote his prayer most 
effectually who, recognizing that not all 
good ends can be at once achieved, votes 
for the men and for the party from whom 
on all great moral issues he has most to 
expect. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





THE SLAV AT THE MINES 


| HE strike in the coal region brings 
afresh to the attention of the outside 
world the Slav. The coal operators have 
been blamed tor bringing these people here 
and for their treatment ot them. About 
twenty years ago, after the great strike in 
the coal regions, the coal business was in a 
bad way, the fight between capital and la- 
bor had become an affairot Kilkenny cats, 
and the operators looked abroad tor reliet 
trom the power of the labor unions. Upon 
the great sun-baked plain of Hungary and 
amid the forests ot Poland they tound a new 
race of laborers whom they introduced into 
the mines to supplant the Irish, German 
and Welsh miners. These people are loose- 
ly classed as “‘ Huns” and “ Polanders ” — 
the classic name, Pole, is seldom used. 
They are really Poles, Lithuanians, Czechs, 
Magyars, and ot other races, who do not 
understand one another’s speech and who 
have their roots in the Middle Ages. 

When these sun-browned peasants trom 
Central Europe first swarmed into the 
Pennsylvania valleys they were driven 
about like sheep or poured trom one place 
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to another like water. Their names being 
unpronounceable, they were known on the 
»ay-rolls by numbers. Their mail paralyzed 
the post-offices — the clerks could only 
shove out the foreign letters and let each 
man pick out his own. To this day adver- 
tised letters fall under three heads: ‘“ Men, 
women, and foreign.” They huddled in 
great barracks or boarding-houses kept by 
their own people. These were run on the 
-o-operative plan, each boarder buying his 
own tood, which the boarding boss cooked. 
In the store-room of one of these barracks 
would hang a long row of hams and under 
each was a pile of groceries. The boarding 
boss, when he prepared a meal, would cut 
a slice trom each ham and select equal por- 
tions trom each boarder’s groceries. Coffee 
was boiled in wash boilers and stews were 
made in huge caldrons. When a man was 
killed in the mines the boarding boss re- 
fused to receive his body, saying, ‘‘ Dead 
Hungarian no good.” 

After » while missionary priests came 
and tried to exert a civilizing influence over 
them. Churches were built, both of the 
Roman and Greek Catholic faiths. On one 
ot the hills of Wilkesbarre stands a wooden 
church with the bulbous dome of the Russo- 
Byzantine architecture. 

Kut more potent than the priests as civil- 
izers are the women. When the Pole or 
Hungarian has saved a little money he 
sends tor his sweetheart. She arrives. Her 
skirts are ot bicycle length and her feet are 
encased in cowhide boots. On her head is 
an imported bonnet — she has imported it 
herself. Itisa gay silk handkerchief tied 
under the chin, is not unbecoming to her 
round, good-natured face, and she has no 
quarrel wita the Audubon Society. It is to 
be regretted that as soon as she becomes 
Americanized she will exchange this sim- 
ple and picturesque headgear for cheap and 
tasteless milliner’s finery. Assoon as she 
arrives she usually accompanies her future 
lord to the marriage license office, walking 
at a respectful distance behind him. There 
has been a great influx of these girls ot late, 
and the records of the license court bristle 
with names made up Of unpronounceable 
combinations of k’s, x’s and z’s. These are 
not always the real names of the persons, 
however. They are often the license clerk’s 
“stagger ” at them. 

A Hungarian wedding lasts three days, 
or as long as the beer holds out. A table, 
loaded with food, which stands in one of 
the rooms, is replenished from time to time, 
but never cleared. The guests dance all 
day and all night; the bride is bound to 
dance with all comers,and as each man 
pays for the honor, a buxom bride can earn 
a considerable dowry with her feet. These 
weddings are both a nuisance and a men- 
ace to the neighborhood, for ths customs 
they have brought from the mud walls and 
hard earth floors of their native land are 
repeated here. Hobnailed boots for danc- 
ing slippers and shirt sleeves tor dress coats 
are the rule,and broken floors, smashed 
windows and general demolition are the 
ordinary results, while pistol shots may 
characterize an affair more trolicsome than 
usual, 

When they first came to America they 
bore the marks of having lived under a 
strong government. They had never been 
allowed to own firearms, and they looked 
upon a man in uniform as a superior being. 
‘They walked in the middle of the street 
because they did not know that they were 
allowed to use the sidewalk, and they went 
around an open lot instead of going across 
it. They had come of a long line ot ances- 
tors who had been conquered and enslaved 
by every armed force that crossed their 
borders. The very name Slav is the parent 
ot the word slave, and the Russian peasant 
was, not long ago, bought and sold with the 
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land like the timber and watercourses. 

The Slav was no sooner settled in Amer- 
ica than three distinct influences began to 
work upon him : 

First, that of the coal operator, his em- 
ployer, who proposed to get the greatest 
amount of work out of him at the smallest 
cost. Under the hard conditions which 
drove the Irish and Welsh laborers out of 
the mines the Slav thrived; he saved his 
money and sent for his triends to follow 
him over the sea. Dirty he was and rough, 
and lived “like a beast’? —but so did the 
* Argonauts of ’49”’ and the Klondiker and 
every man who ever went to a new country 
with nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. 

The second influence was that of the la- 
bor unions, which, tailing to prevent his 
coming, aimed legislative enactments at 
him. The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a number of mine laws, making it 
illegal to employ miners who could not 
speak English or who could not pass ex- 
aminations on air currents, gases, etc., and 
imposing a tax of three cents a day on 
aliens. It is true that a man who cannot 
speak or understand the English language 
and whois ignorant ot gases and air cur- 
rents is a dangerous fellow workman in so 
explosive a place asacoal mine. But all 
these restrictions operated to educate the 
Slav. He learned English, helearned min- 
ing, he became naturalized. The labor 
unions, having failed to drive him out, 
took another step--they adopted him. 
That was the beginning of the Lattimer af- 
fair and the present strike. 

The third influence at work upon him 
was the subtle something that we call 
Americanism. The spirit of treedom began 
to ferment within him, and the first effect 
was a species of intoxication. As he saw 
no armed soldiers or uniformed police he 
thought there were no restrictions upon 
society — he mistook freedom for license, 
He organized Lithuanian societies; he 
dressed himself in the uniform of a major- 
general and carried a gun. There is a 
Hungarian proverb: “ Sallangus a Mag- 
yar” (“The Hungarian is fond of trap- 
pings”). One may see in the processions 
that march through the streets to church 
dedications, funerals, and the celebration 
of birthdays ot Polish or Hungarian heroes, 
the uniforms of nearly all of the generals 
of Europe. 

Such, in briet, is the Slav as he is known 
in.the mining region. Imported in masses, 
worked in masses, voted in masses, handled 
by the labor unions in masses, and, alas! 
shot in masses, his salvation lies in detach- 
ing himself trom the mass and ceasing to 
be a member ot a patch of Poland or Hun- 
gary set down bodily in America — in 
becoming assimilated with Americans. 
There are many good citizens already 
among those who have been here longest. 
They are building houses, planting trees 
and gardens, are getting into business, and 
are large depositors in the savings banks. 

At the great Lattimer trial there was in 
evidence a rag. It was known in the case 
as the flag. Some of the stripes were torn 
off, the field was gone, there was a blood 
stain upon it. It was made of cheap glazed 
muslin, and might have cost ten cents when 
it was new. This American flag was car- 
ried at the head ot the strikers when they 
marched upon Lattimer. This rag was 
flourished in the court-room, now by the 
prosecution and now by the deténce, but all 
that it meant was only dimly comprehend- 
ed by either side. 

What is this something so mysterious and 
so illustrious which we call American free- 
dom? “It was not won by Americans 
alone. The blood of Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Frenchmen and Poles mingles to- 
gether upon the altars of the country’s lib- 
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erty.”” The children of Kosciusko and 
Pulaski and of the Hungarian apostle of 
liberty, Kossuth, are to be blended with 
the great mixture of races that is called 
American. — New York Tribune. 


What is the Future of the Relig- 
ious Weekly ? 


T appears that the question that every 
denomination is asking itself is at- 
tracting uo little attention outside of relig- 
ious circles. The secular papers are devot- 
ing long articles to the subject, and the re- 
ligious journals themselves are trying to 
solve the problem. All this is due un- 
doubtedly to the action of the great Meth- 
odist denomination in discontinuing some 
of its papers and consolidating others, 
which action was forced by lack ot financial 
support. 

To get a fair idea of the real condition one 
should not simply say, once the Methodist 
Chureh had ten papers and now has five, 
but he should take one of the papers of to- 
day and compare it with any one ot the 
many of the last generation, and he will 
have an object lesson in the evolution of the 
religious journal. In the olden time the re- 
ligious weekly was not only the religious 
weekly, but the family newspaper. With 
the wider circulation of the daily paper and 
the advent of the cheap literary periodical, 
its field was circumscribed ; it must hence- 
torth stick to its own business of propagat- 
ing religious taith ; it could not control the 
reading world any more than the church 
should control the political world after the 
divorcement of Church and State. It faced 
new conditions, and had to adjust itself to 
them, and in doing that we have secured for 
the church a distinct style of newspaper 
and of a higher type than ever before 
known, and as a religious force tar more 
efficient. 

There exists today no class of journals 
surpassing the great denominational pa- 
pers, in the form, quantity and quality of 
their literature, and their high principles ; 
they are a distinct moral force in the 
world’s lite, more so than ever betore. In 
the readjustment there were natural disas- 
ters, but the result shows the survival of 
the fittest. As religious journals, to which 
position they have adjusted themselves, 
they are to live and work, the most effi- 
cient ally of the Christian Church. The 
Interior speaks words of truth and wisdom 
in this connection: 

* The future of our religious journals does 
not depend so much upon their stars as 
upon themselves. Their tuture will be 
what they makeit. The twentieth century 
will not be a century ot atheism or mere. 
secularism. People still have souls to save, 
and they are interested in those vital and 
tundamental themes which are ignored by 
the political and literary journals. Relig- 
ion is still a mighty element in life, but it 
must be the real thing, not some imitation 
ot it. The old polemic treatment is as much 
a thing of the past as the bleeding and cup- 
ping to which our fathers heroically sub- 
mitted. The religious weekly of the future 
must be irenic or it is lost. It must breathe 
the spirit of the Master and be instinct with 
His lite. It must not only admonish sin- 
ners, but comfort saints. It must empha- 
size all the manly virtues and womanly 
graces. It must make it sweet to live and 
easy to die. Into the household it will 
come enriched by all the resources of art, 
itself a product of the highest mechanical 
skill and displaying genius and faith in ev- 
ery line. Many papers now living will die, 
in some of them the process of dissolution 
can be no longer disguised; but those will 
survive which are the fittest to survive, and 
those are the journals consecrated not to a 
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catechism or a past, but to a living Christ 
and a glorious future.” — Universalist 
Leader. 





THE MASTERY OF CHRIST 


REV. W. F. MCDOWELL, D. D. 
Secretary Board of Education. 


[Matriculation Day address, delivered before the 
School of Theology, Boston University, October 10.] 


HE coming of an old graduate to speak 
on this day is like the arrival of the 
day of judgment—to him. He knows how 
perfectly everything will be laid bare, and 
how much he would like to conceal. Some 
fair, millennial day, perhaps, one of us will 
return and with rare honesty and candor 
plead guilty. He will confess to all the 
broken rules and all the forgotten instruc- 
tion. He will admit that he has made 
sermons without reference to the architect’s 
plans and specifications, and, in general, 
that he has done everything he was told not 
to do and left undone most of the things he 
was told to do. It will be a rude shock 
when this honest man comes back to make 
this contession, for among other things he 
will declare that he only remembers the 
matriculation days because of the dinners 
that used to follow the addresses. Then 
Wisdom will litt up her voice and ery, 
being sore stricken in the house of her 
triends. Be at ease today, dear fathers and 
brethren, I shall not turn state’s evidence. 
I shall rather follow those who have gone 
before —the Sower in the Parable among 
them, trusting as he did that some of it will 
fall on good ground ; not sparing, as he did 
not, to scatter because some of it will tall 
elsewhere. A teacher of men may not be 
economical of truth. There is an abundance 
of that — for birds and men — and one must 
seatter it, like the Master, with the mag- 
nificent abandon of one who has unlimited 
supply. Part of it will fall by the wayside 
—that is the tragedy; part of it on good 
ground — that is the everlasting joy and the 
sufficient reward. 

And I choose to speak not of the manner 
ot your preaching, nor yet ot its matter, nor 
of any abstract theme. The wholesituation 
seems entirely a personal one—a man 
serving a Master in behalt of other men, 
the serving man using the materials tur- 
nished by the Master, truth, love, grace and 
power, all for the sake of those other men. 
The service is not tor the Master’s sake, not 
tor the servant’s sake. It is a fellowship of 
faith, love and service which we enter. I 
seek to get to the centre of the fellowship 
today. And I judge we do it in the atmos- 
phere ot these words: ‘* One is your Master, 
even Christ.’”’ This will not be a sermon, 
though it does have a text. Nor will these 
words turnish a point of departure. This 
is an illumination instead of a text, or, if 
you choose to say so, a text with the bloom 
still on it and the spirit still in it. The 
bloom is its personal quality. The theme, 
then, is, ‘‘ The Mastery ot Christ.” 

Here, it seems to me, is our final author- 
ity. Rome says the Church has final 
authority. Protestantism lodges final au- 
thority in the Bible. A most respectable 
company of most excellent people find it in 
the Christian consciousness. But the Church 
has no authority apart trom Christ, the 
Bible gets its right ever us from His pres- 
ence in it, and the Christian consciousness 
is worthy only because it is Christian. He 
is the final expression, the authoritative 
utterance, for both God and man. He alone 
possesses invincible supremacy. Charles 
Lamb and his friends were playtully debat- 
ing what they would do if certain famous 
dead men should come into their presence. 
They had decided as to Homer and Shakes- 
peare, when some one said, ‘* But suppose 
Jesus Christ came in!’’ Instantly Lamb’s 
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manner changed, and he stuttered out: 
“That, you see, would be different. If 
Shakespeare came in we must all rise, but 
it He came in we must all kneel.’”’ So the 
verdict of the world would say. It recog- 
nizes His invincible supremacy. 

1. The Mastery ot Christ 


SECURES AND PRESERVES THE SPIRIT IN 
LIFE, 


or the life of the Spirit. The age lacks 
vision, and so far perishes. Call it inspira- 
tion, enthusiasm, idealism, the dreaming ot 
a dreamer —this lies first in this life of 
ours. Its presence makes life radiant, its 
absence is fatal. Inspiration needs a new 
chronological adjustment and a new per- 
sonal alignment. The question has raged 
about the inspiration of a book and of cer- 
tain far-off men in far-off times. An 
uninspired generation has fiercely fought 
over that distant experience until it has 
come to be a “ tar-off divine event from 
which the whole creation moves.’’ But the 
movement of the Holy Spirit upon holy 
men, producing in them unconquerable 
enthusiasms, undying dreams and tadeless 
visions; producing through them an im- 
perishable history and an immortal book — 
this ancient movement of the Spirit has 
small and ever smaller interest for us if it 
stopped with the men of old time. For lite 
still becomes hard, material, mechanical, 
worldly, destitute of vision, barren of 
ideals, lacking ip lustre; literature still 
becomes dull, realistic, photographic, the 
vain chatter of men who have seen only 
the visible, never the invisible; and the 
mountain gloom hangs overusall. There 
is no splendor on the hills, no glory in the 
sky, no burning bush on the Berkshires in 
October, no *“‘ mellow lin-lan-lone of even- 
ing bells.’”’ All the wondrous things in law 
and universe are hidden to blind eyes. 

The practical man at such times comes to 
the front. We get business men’s admin- 
istrations. Necker the banker supplants 
Turgot the financier. The figurehead dis- 
places the man who can see, The boss 
takes the place of the statesman. Ben 
Franklin and his sage proverbs have a re- 
vival,and the poet is ata discount. It is 
the tendency of civilization. Ihe manager 
scorns and rides over the mystic, the plod- 
der shoves the prophet aside. ‘‘ We clog 
the fountains of Arethusa with sawdust, 
build smelters on the Helicon, hitch 
Pegasus to plows and carts, and lay out 
Olympus in town lots.’ Ethics becomes 
prosaic, prudential mechanical, calculat- 
ing, safe, and forgets that 


“Tt is man's perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


We cease to pray “ Thy kingdom come,” 
and pray only, like the Chinese, ‘“ Thy 
kingdom abide.” Inspiration is a thing of 
the past. God spake and is done. We are 
in bondage to Deism, and the Spirit is 
quenched. 

I know a Conference which is managed, 
not inspired. The managers have lost the 
worthy dreams, the unselfish visions, of 
their youth. They look the hard drivers 
they actually are. The young men have 
hardly seen in their generation the divine 
flame in the leaders. There is no recent 
glory, no present rapture, no near triumph. 
And yet on that very soil were once men of 
whom Joel spoke —‘“ old men who dreamed 


dreams, young men who saw yisions.”’ 
“They heard the tread of pioneers.” 
Every bush in the wilderness was 


aflame with God’s glory. Groves, cab- 
ins and log barns became new ¢a- 
thedrals. The men of that older day 
were saved with the power of an endless 
life and spoke as those who held audience 
with the Eternal. They endured as seeing 
the invisible. Now on that soil the minis- 
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ter has become a manager. He has his re. 
ward. He has his place and has lost his 
power. He no longer sees visions, he only 
does tasks. The divinity has gone out of 
life and lett ita drudgery. There are other 
masters than the one Master, and the 
Spirit is quenched. 

Abraham Lincoln sought and trusted 
Matthew Simpson not because Simpson 
was an astute manager of men, but because 
the weariest man of recent centuries be- 
lieved him to be an obedient prophet 
with the open vision. Phillips Brooks was 
for years the most imperial influence in 
this old city. Over students and bankers 
alike he threw his marvelous spell. It 
seemed to us in those old days that here 
once more was one so obedient to Christ 
that to him God daily spoke. And there 
abides the memory ot high hours when we 
thought we could hear the sound as of a 
rushing mighty wind and see the cloven 
tongues like as of fire. We were not 
ashamed of the tidal rush of feelings that 
swept over us then. In old Music Hall I 
listened one night to the most graceful of 
all the orators I have heard. The sentences 
were exquisite, the gestures fitting, and the 
voice musical. It was George William 
Curtis speaking for Civil Service Reform. 
At the end he said: ‘“ Victory must be 
first faith, then tact; first in the heart, then 
in the hand.” And I walked for an hour 
alone afterward, often with head uncov- 
ered, past Sumner’s statue, and the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument, thinking ot 
those who believed in the impossible, who 
quenched not the Spirit, and praying that 
we in this old school might, like Merlin, 
ever ‘ follow the gleam.”’ 

And the origin of this life of the Spirit 
is not a phrase, nor a definition, nor a 
promise, nor a philosophy, but a person. 
Not the documents, dear as they are, but 
the ever-living Master, is the pledge of this 
high life.’ Through Him God speaks to us. 
He is the embodiment, the living defini- 
tion, of it in tbe first century. He is its 
pledge and its guaranty in the last. In 
obedience to this living Master, our only 
master, we find again the Holy Grail, we 
behold anew the golden vision ot Sir 
Launtal. Obedience to a law becomes a 
task, obedience to Jesus a joy; obedience 
to law a duty, obedience to Him a rapture ; 
obedience to a precept a formality, obedi- 
ence to Him an ecstasy. The origin and 
perpetual pledge of the life of the Spirit is 
not a paragraph, but a person. -And it is 
the re-creation of this Christ life in mod- 
ern men that will save modern men trom 
being mere children of tae age and make 
them children ot the ages. The new vision 
ot Christ is the fairest thing seen by mod- 
erneyes. The creation of the Christ lite in 
human life is evermore the tairest product 
ot the Holy Ghost in modern life. 

In that most suggestive little book, 
““What shall We Think of Christianity ? ”’ 
the author says that Jesus left three things 
— a people, a teaching, and a power. All 
that surely is true. These certainly He did 
leave — a people, a teaching and a power — 
but His chief bequest is a Person. This 
Person is the perpetual hope and compan- 
ion of His people, the ever-radiant centre ot 
His teaching in apostolic and later times, 
and the unbroken pledge ot His power. In- 
spiration ceases to be a question in His 
presence ; it finds its living definition in 
Him. Truth ceases to be an abstract thing, 
a phrase or a formula, and becomes per- 
sonal in Him. The power ot God is in His 
hands. Omnipotence becomes personal, 
walking the streets and dwelling among 
men. A people,a teaching and a power, 
and the ever-living person of the Master. 
The apostles knew a half-dozen words 
for Master,and they applied them all to 
Jesus. They knew a half-dozen terms to 
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describe the lite of the Spirit, the lite ot God 
in the lite ot man, and they used them all. 
They called it fire, they called it baptism, 
they called it power. The thing was always 
larger than the term. It did not depend 
upon temperament or digestion ; it was not 
invented orcontrived. It came upon them, 
it abode with them, it transformed them 
and transfigured them. And the Master 
was “ the living definition ” of it. That life 
ot the Spirit — the lite of God in the life of a 
man — ot which Jesus is the pledge and 
guaranty, the definition and security, is our 
need this day. It is secured only by obe- 
dience to Him. The person is the interpre- 
tation ot the doctrine ot inspiration. Holy 
men are moved by the Holy Ghost. The 
inspiration of Jesus settles that question. 
The person is the guaranty of incarnation, 
old and new, ancient and modern. The in- 
carnation is not“ in the air,” but in the 
man. That was a notable title used by Dr. 
Van Dyke when he spoke ot the “ human 
life of God’? — Jesus is the definition of 
Deity as He is of humanity. And Jesus is 
the expression as He is the definition of the 
lite ot the Spirit. 

You can tell what manner of man one is 
by the things he quotes in lite’s sacramental 
hours. Statesmen in the baptismal mo- 
ment ot a nation’s crisis torget the cheap 
echo ot the caucus and remember only the 
Farewell Address or the Gettysburg Ora- 
tion. When liberty is threatened, the law- 
yer remembers Blackstone and Marshall 
and Story. Into the synagogue one day went 
one, young, as you are young, with high 
tides of feeling surging through His soul, 
the teelings that move men on ordination 
days and commencement days when life 
opens. And He opened the roll where it 
was written, ** The Spirit ot the Lord is 
upon Me.” The literature of theold proph- 
et tells the story of the young prophet. 
And He robed Himself in splendor that 
poverty could not hide, in power that de- 
mons could not thwart, in beauty that drew 
the weary to Him, in majesty that rode 
death down like a conqueror at last. ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me.” Mastery 
looks new when you read it in the light of 
Christ’s lite. Bryce said the makers of the 
Constitution did not tear to put extraordi- 
nary powers into the hands of the President 
with Washington sitting there before them. 
The doctrine ot divine sovereignty, even 
divine absoluteness, looks sate in the pres- 
ence ot Jesus. The mastery ot Jesus looks 
like freedom ; slavery to Him looks like 
liberty. The life of the unquenched Spirit 
is lustrous and transcendent when you 
read it in the light of the briet years from 
the baptism to the ascension. No task was 
too hard, no difficulty too great, no sinner 
too abandoned, no hardship too severe, for 
this Man with the vision. Tasks never be- 
came prosaic, labor never irksome, people 
never commonplace, villages never dull, 
cities never impossible, preaching never an 
uninspired or upinspiring thing to Him. 
The bloom was ever on His labor. He did 
the common task knowing where He came 
trom and where He should go. 

Now, itis a mere commonplace that our 
age is not triendly to this lite of the Spirit. 
The rushing sound in our ears is of ma- 
chinery, and the shining flame is gas or 
electricity. The spirit of science, exact sci- 
ence, laughs at the spirit of inspiration. We 
are so busy with our demons in the valley, 
with our casting out poverty, disease and 
crime, that we despise or ignore that upper 
glory on the mount with its shining counte- 
nance, its glistening raiment, and its high 
converse. We are so occupied with our 
schemes ot social redemption, with divid- 
ing property and governing cities, that we 
go not into the upper room. That is the 
melancholy indictment against this age — 
that it has quenched the Spirit. In its re- 
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action against mysticism it has become 
unspiritual. In its swing away from the 
monastery and the cloister it openly walks 
the street destitute ot the power of the 
closet. It was not always so. From the 
mount of transfiguration with its glory still 
about Him the Model went down to cast 
out the demons. Atter whole nights in 
prayer they brought to Him those that were 
sick, and He healed them all. Apostle, 
monk, reformer, brought strength to lite’s 
affairs not before, but after, the hours of 
fellowship with the Spirit. The Holy Club 
at Oxtord read the classics, read the Greek 
Testament, and prayed together, then went 
out to teach the costermonger’s children on 
the streets and to tell good news to miners 
and prisoners. Life is arid, lite is dry, life 
is liteless, without this. Take any other 
master, and you will speak in the minor 
key or in the false key. Obey any other 
master, and your voice will sound like the 
voice of the auctioneer crying his wares, 
not like the voice ot the prophet declaring 
his truth. Obey any other master, and you 
become a huckster, not a herald. Quench 
the Spirit, and you add to the general con- 
temporary din and confusion of tongues. 
You no longer speak in the grand style of 
the great and masterful, butin the tones of 
one who speaks without authority. The 
age has anew mountain gloom upon it; 
men are choked in the dust of the practical. 
Many voices are litted up in a new Babel. 
There is a new call for men who have held 
high audience with the Eternal ; men who 
can bring vision before those who have 
seen dollars and those who have seen none; 
who can bring divine inspiration to an at- 
mosphere that is stifling ; who can change 
Babel to Pentecost in village and in. city ; 
men who can speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gives them utterance. For this 
lite of the Spirit in obedience to Him is the 
life of treedom and of power. Call it mysti- 
cism, call it idealism, call it pietism, we 
need the passion of a new obedience to the 
living Christ ; a passion like that of Cath- 
erine ot Genoa when she cried out: “I 
should die, O my God, it I thought I should 
tail ot loving Thee with my whole heart!” 
or like that of Athanasius, “ inflamed with 
the passion that makes saints — the love of 
Jesus Christ;” or like that of St. Paul, 
* For me to live is Christ.” 

Any other mastery is tyranny ; this alone 
is perfect liberty. Assistant masters use 
lash and yoke. He alone makes servants 
friends. The tactor oppresses honest Burn- 
brae, Lord Kilspindie sets him free. Obe- 
dience to Christ brings freedom and peace. 
In every other master is some fault or lim- 
itation. 


“ But Thee, but Thee, O Sovereign Seer of time ! 
But Thee, O poet’s poet, wisdom’s tongue ! 
But Thee,O man’s best Man, O love’s best 

love! 
Oh, perfect life in perfect labor writ ; 
Oh, all men’s comrade, servant, king or priest, 
Jesus, good paragon. Thou Crystal Christ!” 
— Lanier. 


* If He came in, we must all kneel.’’ 
2. The Mastery of Jesus 


BRINGS VISIONS, MOTIVES AND SPIRIT TO 
THE TEST OF LIFE, 


securing its practical and ethical character. 
Sir Thomas More said to his daughter: 
** Nothing can be wise that is not practical. 
I teach my children philosophy to fit them 
tor living in the world, not above it.”” An- 
other has said : “‘ Ideals are easy to hold 
fast in the.moonlight, to the sound of mu- 
sic.”” I suppose we have not yet tully ap- 
prehended the significance of the Incarna- 
tion. A more mysticalevent has not oc- 
curred on our planet, nor a more practical 
one. The atmosphere of poetry, of vision, 
ot the mysterious and transcendental, is 
about it. Halos, strange radiances of face 
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and figure, unaccountable sayings and do- 
ings, all belong to the event. But in the 
Incarnation truth and vision were tor the 
first time brought pertectly to the test of 
lite. Philosophy came out of the clouds 
and went afoot on the streets. Deity clad 
in a seamless robe walked the hills and 
dwelt among men. A recent life of John 
Ruskin declares that Mr. Ruskin has for 
half a century been the most distinguished 
figure in the arena of art and philosophy, 
and the philanthropist militant par excel- 
lence. I have already alluded to the title, 
“the human lite of God.” Surely down 
under our conventional view ot the Incar- 
nation there lies a protound union between 
the mrstical and the practical, between the 
supernatural and the natural, between the 
vision and the duty, between truth and lite. 
Philosophy and philanthropy were not held 
apart in the lite ot Jesus. 

Now one man becomes a philosopher 
dwelling apart from men, his heart empty 
of love; another a philanthropist running 
after men, his hand often empty of truth. 
One man becomes a student, testing his 
theories in library or laboratory; another 
becomes a worker, scorning theories and 
trying only to do good. A living Boston 
preacher has declared: “As a rule,and with 
numerous magnificent exceptions, the in- 
competent in theology have been the zealots 
in practical helptulness, while the masters 
in high theory have been indifferent to the 
actual state of the world’s lite. Unless its 
breadth shall be accompanied by depth and 
passion, the modern faith will cease to be 
militant.” Surely the ages teach us some- 
thing as to the folly of having one withered 
hand. And theage calls for a larger lite 
than this partial and incomplete thing. I 
ery out upon the materialism ot the age, but 
its cure is not found in any asceticism, how- 
ever noble. The monk in his cloister or 
cell, holding his vigils and keeping his 
visions fresh, is a fine figure. He kept 
learning alive. He served us well ; but the 
monk isa poor figure compared with the 
missionary. The one took his visions to 
herinitage and cloister; the other takes his 
to the crowded city. The monk blunders 
by staying in the cloister; the missionary 
blunders often by staying out of it. St. 


Anthony is not so finea figure as Father 
Damien. 


“O God, the finest offering 
Our tainted earth can show 

* Unblushing to Thy feet we bring, 
A leper white as snow.” 


But I know a city missionary, with the 
noblest of intentions and the most unspar- 
ing devotion, who has lost his power be- 
cause for years he has not lifted his eyes 
above the sidewalks running through the 
slums. And his people perish tor lack of 
vision. We know scholars, on the other 
hand, who have seen the supernal beauty in 
literature and art; Christian scholars whose 
hearts and hands are white and unsullied, 
whose truth has never been brought to lite’s 
test. Peter wanted to stayin the mountain, 
but that was in a moment of excitement, 
when he spoke foolishly. It is tar better 
and more Christlike to take the transfigura- 
tion power down into the valley ot suffering 
than to dwell in the tabernacle of commun- 
ion forever. 

Obedience to Jesus saves the life of the 
Spirit and saves the life ot the common 
day. He knew who He was, and exulted 
in it with a right royal joy. “I have the 
power to lay it down. No man taketh it 
from Me.” Those are kingly words. 
Privilege, might, ancestry, are all in them. 
Hearing them, one listens for the tramp of 
armies, looks for sceptres, thrones, robes 
and crowns. “I lay down My lite tor the 
sheep.” Uncover your heads, bow your 


[Continued on Page 1334.) 
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THE FAMILY 


DON’T WHINE 
EMMA C. DOWD. 


Have they knocked you down in the 
fight? 
Don’t whine! 
Up, like a valiant knight ! 
You may still put the foe to flight ; 
Up! with a blow tor the right. 
Don’t whine! 


Have they lett you behind in the race? 
Don’t whine! 

Defeat is not a disgrace. 

You may yet win a foremost place; 

On, on to the chase! 
Don’t whine! 


Is Poverty visiting you? 
Don’t whine! 
She courts who has nothing to do; 
But with toil unremitting and true 
Her calls will be short and tew. 
Don’t whine! 


Are you tollowing Trouble’s behest? 
Don’t whine! 

A coward will laugh and jest 

With Joy tor his constant guest ; 

But with Trouble — there is the test. 
Don’t whine! 


There are slips for the weak and the 
strong ; 
Don’t whine ! 
There are times when 
wrong ; 
But smile as you pass along, 
Cheer the way with a song, — 
Don’t whine! 


Meriden, Conn. 


things seem 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





Verily now is our season of seed, 

Now is our Autumn; and Earth discerns 
Them that have served her, in them that can 

read, ° 
Glassing where under the surface she burns 
Quick at her wheel, while the fuel, decay, 
Brightens the fire of renewal ; and we? 
Death is the word of a bovine day, 
Know you the heart of the springing To-be. 

— George Meredith. 
« *% 

The sand of our life runneth as fast, 
though the hour-glass be set in the sun- 
shine ot prosperity, as in the gloomy shade 
ot affliction. — Thomas Fuller. 


*s 


Religion is like fashion: one man wears 
his doublet slashed, another laced, another 
plain; but every man has a doublet. So 
every man has his religion. We differ 
about trimming. — John Selden, 


a*« 


If it be the path of sorrow, it is turned 
into rejoicing because He is with us; if it 
be the way of disappointment, change the 
d to an h, and it will become “ His appoint- 
ment,” and it will be our joy. — J. Wilbur 


Chapman, D. D. 


We may come out of the thorns simply 
bleeding, or with the roses which the thorns 
have been set to guard. Affliction, rightly 
used and interpreted, is not without its 
measure of sacred blessing. — James Buck- 


ham. 


a*« 


Too many direct their prayer, but do not 
look up the ladder for the descending an- 
gels, laden with the heavenly answer. 
Many a ship passes in the night, touching 
at our whart with the precious treight 
which we have been praying tor; but we 
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are not there to receive it. Many a reliev- 
ing force comes up the pass with glittering 
spears and flashing helmets; but our gates 
are closed. Many a dove comes to our win- 
dow from the weltering waste of waters ; 
but we are too immersed in other things to 
notice its light tap. We pray, but we do 
not wait; weask, but wedo not expect to 
receive; we knock, but we are gone before 
the door is opened. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


a * % 


Day by day, hour by hour, moment by 
moment, the Divine likeness should be de- 
veloping in each of us. The progressive 
work may be hidden, — 


** Who ever saw the earliest rose open her sweet 
breast ?”’ 
and well is it that from our too self-con- 
scious eyes it is hidden !— but none the 
less, line upon line, here a little and there a 
little, the transfiguring process must be 
going on. Or else, woe is us! the latent 
likeness is inevitably weakening, diminish- 
ing, evenif not yet ready to vanish away. 


— Christina Rossetti, 


«*e 


No man can be dead unto the world who 
is not completely alive unto God. The 
siren voices are unheeded because God’s 
voice is so full and clear. The soul re- 
sponds: “‘ I am come not to do my own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me.’”’ Sucha 
soul reads with sympathy those startling 
words on the walls of an English college, 
the motto of its manly students concerned 
only for the approval ot conscience and of 
God: ‘“* They say. What say they? Let them 
say.’”’ Such a kingly soul hears God speak, 
but to obey, amid whatever tumults. — 
Bishop Hendrix. 


a *« 


The crest of John Spreull was a palm 
tree, with two weights hanging on each 
side of it from its fronds, and yet maintain- 
ing, in spite of this heavy down-dragging 
force, its upright position, carrying its 
graceful crown of toliage up into the serene 
air. The weights in the case of this sufferer 
tor righteousness’ sake were visible. His 
cross of imprisonment and martyrdom was 
apparent to every one. And very many ot 
the weights that press down the Christian 
lite are equally visible and palpable. But 
as the palm tree is pressed on every side by 
the viewless air, as it is exposed to the re- 
sistance of forces which the eye cannot see 
nor the hand feel, so the heaviest weights 
which drag down the Christian life are 
often invisible. Its crosses cannot be dis- 
played. No stranger can intermeddle with 
its sorrows. Many of its troubles are ot a 
spiritual nature. It has ever to do an up- 
hill work. It has to grow against the grav- 
itation of sin. It has to exert itself against 
the weariness of the flesh and the heaviness 
of the soul. It has to push up like Sisy- 
phus the stone of endeavor to the top of the 
hill, notwithstanding that it rolls down 
again and again. — Hugh Macmillan, D. D. 


a* 


No one man can show forth the glory of 
the indwelling Spirit, but all combined can. 
So God says to one, Lie ona bed of sick- 
ness and show the world what the patience 
of God means; and to another, Enter into 
the battle of life and show what the hero- 
ism of God means; and to another, Enter 
into business and show what is the divine 
ideal of honesty; and to another, Sit on 
the bench, and show the world what justice 
means ; and to another, Stand in the pulpit 
and interpret what divine truth is; and the 
minister, no more than the judge, or the 
merchant, or the man of affairs, or the in- 
valid, is showing forth the glory ot God. 
We have a great organ here, and the wind 
comes blowing through its pipes, and you 
hear now the flute, now the diapason, and 
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now the great sub-bass, but itis the same 
wind blowing through all the various 
pipes. So the one Spirit of God moving on 
the hearts of men speaks different voices 
in different dialects.— Lyman Abbott, 
Ps ap P 
* ot 

The harvest of grains and fruits is not 
more regular or abundant than the yield ot 
human affections, sympathies, fellowships ; 
but here also there are differences of sea- 
sons and of soils. We must improve our 
spiritual husbandry ; we must enrich the 
ground trom which good qualities spring ; 
we must expose our inmost life to the 
quickening Sun. — Charles G. Ames, D. D. 


a *s 


As the light perpetually presses upon 
all objects and seeks entrance every where, 
and will come in at whatever window is 
open —nay, if but a cranny or pinhole be 
there, will come in as much as it will suffer 
—so God’s beauty, truth, right, power, are 
continually pressing tor entrance into all 
souls in the universe, and as much enters 
each as it will allow. But, as the light that 
enters is affected by the quality of the 
window it passes through, so it is with the 
light of God shining into human souls. 
— Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 


«*« 


Some perfect day I shall not ne 

To bend my brows o'er baffling tasks; 
Some perfect day my eyes will read 

The meaning hid ’neath clouding masks; 
Some perfect day my word and deed 

Will fill the ideal my spirit asks. 


Dear, perfect day of days to be, 

Which safe the steadfast heaven doth keep. 
Deep filled with love and rest for me. 

Close pressed with sheaves I yet shall reap, 
When they who watch beside me see 

Only that I have fallen asleep. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS 
KEV. T. CORWIN WATKINS, D. D. 


yes since [ have beeu a man, and 
especially ever since I have been a 
minister, I have had a passionate love for 
boys, and a corresponding desire to be 
helpful to them. Knowing that they 
must have companions, and that their 
most influential companions are the books 
they read, I have sought to give direction 
to their reading. In doing this I have 
been surprised and mortified to find that 
the average Sunday-school library is a 
barren waste for a boy with normal health 
and development. I went to one church 
where there were nine hundred volumes 
in the library and more than a hnndred 
wide-awake boys in the Sunday-school ; 
and yet there was only one book in that 
library that a healthy boy would read, 
and that was a greasy, dog-eared, dilap- 
idated, over-worked copy of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ 

I brought the matter before the fifty-four 
boys who met in the pastor’s class at the 
parsonage, and told them that if they 
would sell tickets at ten cents each, I 
would give a lecture and we would use the 
proceeds to buy boys’ books for the libra- 
ry. They sold six hundred tickets, and 
the Sunday-school made an appropriation, 
and then I went to work to study cata- 
logues and to rummage bookstores. I 
made what seemed like a careful selection 
of over two hundred books, and then an 
intelligent Sunday-school committee and 
some other expert readersin the church 
read all of those books, and sent back all 
but about a hundred. We found that the 
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good books were generally published by 
well-known and _ “reliable publishing 
houses. We found that such authors of 
juvenile literature as G. A. Henty, E. T. 
Tomlinson, Kirk Munroe, Hezekiah But- 
terworth, W. O. Stoddard, and Elbridge 
S. Brooks could generally be relied upon 
to be safe, interesting and helpful. I men- 
tion these because they have written many 
pooks. ‘*The Book of the Ocean,’ by 
Ernest Ingersoll, and ‘‘ All Among the 


Lighthouses,’’ by Crowninshield, will 
make a boy’s mouth water. ‘ Finding 
Blodgett,’ by G. W. Hamilton, will 


do a boy more good than a dozen temper- 
ance sermons. ‘‘The Minute Boys of 
Lexington,’’ by Edward Stratemeyer, 
and ‘‘ Under the Liberty Tree,’’ by James 
Otis, will fill a boy with the noblest kind 
of patriotism. G. A. Henty has written a 
great many books for boys. They are all 
wholesome reading, although they are 
not all equally meritorious. Any boy 
who has gimp enough to be a robust 
Christian will devour these books. I 
asked Dr. William Rice, who was a libra- 
rian for thirty years, what he thought of 
Henty’s books. He said they were per- 
fectly safe, and the history they taught 
was entirely reliable. I know a boy 
who skipped the ninth grade in the gram- 
mar school and took examinations for 
high school when he was eleven years 
old. He never had studied English his- 
tory, and yet he passed a fine examina- 
tion simply because he had read Scott and 
Henty. 

But did you ever notice how a boy reads 
a good book? Give a boy “ Ben Hur,”’’ or 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ or ‘‘ Ivanhoe.”’ 
He will read it through, and then, at in- 
tervals of two or threedays, or even weeks, 
he will open the book seemingly at ran- 
dom, and read certain parts over and over 
again; and later on he will read the 
whole book once more. That is the ideal 
way to read a book; and yet the boy is 
about the only one who does it. For this 
reason, a boy’s book ought to contain a 
few thrilling scenes or humorous incidents. 
The book should have movement. Loan 
your ** To Have and To Hold ”’ to a bright, 
thoughtful boy of fourteen or fifteen, and 
he will be your friend forever after. 

But you say these are not religious 
books. A boy will not read a distinctive- 
ly religious book. A religious boy will not. 
And yet he will some duy — that is, if in 
the meantime you supply him with books 
which he will read. Buta boy will read a 
book in which righteousness is personified 
in a righteous hero. If there is a lofty 
moral to a book you may trust a boy to 
find it without having his attention called 
to it. Upon finishing the reading of a good 
story a mother began to say to her boys, 
‘Now you see that teaches ’’ — where- 
upon one of them blushingly interrupted 
her by saying, ‘‘ Now, mamma, don’t 
spoil it. We want to get the milk out of 
the cocoanut ourselves.’’ 

If a book is interesting, wholesome and 
instructive, put it in the Sunday-school 
library and let the boy read it on Sundays 
as well as on week-days. The editors of 
the Classmate have caught this idea, and 
are sending outa paper of which every in- 
telligent boy who reads it is proud. It will 
pay any church or Sunday-school to place 
a copy in the hands of every boy and girl. 

I give below a list of some of the best 
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books for boys. And let me say here that 
there is no economy in buying cheap edi- 
tions for the library. Buy the best-bound 
and best printed books, and thus save 
money and cultivate good taste in the 
boys. And when you geta pretty book, 
do not let the librarian cover it up with 
brown paper. Give a boy a handsome, in- 
teresting book, a Classmate,and a neat 
lesson help to carry home under his arm, 
aud he will never again call yours a 
‘* Sissy Sunday-school.’’ 


At Aboukir and Acre, G. A. Henty 
Among the Farmyard People, Clara D. Pierson 
A Lovable Crank, Barbara Yechton 


A March on London, G. A. Henty 
A Knight of the W hite Cross, G. A. Henty 
A Young Volunteer in Cuba, E. Stratemeyer 
All Among the Lighthouses, Crowninshield 


Boy Soldiers of 1812, The, 
Black Beauty, 

Bilberry Boys and Girls, The, 
Bishop’s Shadow, The, 

Boys of 1745, The, 


E. T. Tomlinson 
Anna Sewell 
Sophie Swett 

1. T. Thurston 
James Otis 


By Right of Conquest, G. A. Henty 
Ben Hur, Lew Wallace 
Beric the Briton, G. A. Henty 
By England’s Aid, G. A. Henty 


Boy Officers of 1812, 
Boys of Old Monmouth, 
Boy’s Workshop 

Boys with Old Hickory, 
Boys’ Heroes, 


BP. T. Tomlinson 
E. T. Tomlinson 


FEF. T. Tomlinson 
Edward Everett Hale 


Boy’s Book of Sports, The, Thompson 
Book of the Ocean, The, Ernest Ingersoll 
Child’s History of England, Dickens 


Child's Life of Christ 
Cam pmates, 

Cian of the Chariots, 
Captain January, 


Kirk Munroe 

W. H. Babcock 

Laura E. Richards 

Commodore Bainbridge, James Barnes 

Campaign ofthe Jungle, Edward Stratemeyer 
Century Book for Young Americans 

Elbridge S. Brooks 

Kirk Munroe 

Juliana H. Ewing 

G. A. Henty 

Capt. Chas. King 

Kirk Munroe 

G. W. Hamilton 

Kirk Munroe 

Olive Thorne Miller 


Dory Mates, 

Daddy Darwin's Dovecote, 
Dash for Khartoum, The, 
From School to Battle-field, 
Fur Seal’s Tooth, The, 
Finding Blodgett, 
Forward, March, 

First Book of Birds, 

Grim m’s Fairy Tales 
Hans Brinker, 
Hero-Chums, 

Helps for Ambitious Boys, 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
W. A. Dromgoole 
William Drysdale 


Hold Fast for England, G. A. Henty 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
How New England was Made, Humpbrey 


In the Boyhood of Lincoln, 
In the Hands of the Redcoats, E. T. Tomlinson 
Little Mr. Van Vere of China, H. A. Cheever 
Little Beasts of Fieldand Wood, Wm. Everett 
Little Joe, James Otis 
Minute Boys of Lexington, E. Stratemeyer 
Minute Boys of Bunker Hill, E. Stratemeyer 
Master Sunshine, Mrs. C. F. Fraser 
Ned Harwood's Travels, Mrs. 8S. G. Knight 
One of The 28th, G. A. Henty 
Our Country’s Flag, Holden 
Professor Pin, Mrs. Frank Lee 
Raftmates, Kirk Munroe 
Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe 
Recollections of a Drummer Boy 
Harry M. Kieffer 
Kate T. Woods 
Kirk Munroe 


Butterworth 


Six Little Rebels, 
Snow Shoes and Sledges, 


St. Bartholomew's Eve, G. A. Henty 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Through Russian Snows, G. A. Henty 


Tecumseh’s Young Braves, E. T. Tomlinson 
True Story of Abraham Lincoln, 

Elbridge 8. Brooks 
True Story of Benjamin Franklin, 

Elbridge S. Brooks 
Under the Liberty Tree, James Otis 
Under Dewey at Manila, Edward Stratemeyer 
Wonder Tales fram Wagner, Anna A. Chapin 
With the Black Prince, William O. Stoddard 
We Ten, Barbara Yechton 
Wood's Natural History, Rev. J. G. Wood 


With Moore at Corunna, G. A. Henty 
Wulf the Saxon, G. A. Henty 
With Frederick the Great, G. A. Henty 


If you would like to have your boy en- 
joy reading aloud the New Testament at 
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home, send for ‘‘ The Twentieth Century 
New Testament.’”’ Only one of the two 
volumes is published. It is not a revision 
of King James’ version, but a direct trans- 
lation from the Greek into modern Eng- 
lish. It is simply charming when read 
aloud. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


THE TEXT ON THE WALL 
Every day, or blue or gray, 
Cloud or sun, as may befall, 
Turn I, with the earliest ray, 
To my text-roll on the wall ; 
Word of comfort, word of cheer, 
Word ot courage waits me here. 


Sometimes ’tis a whisper sweet, 
Sparkling like a drop of dew; 
Just to sit at Jesus’ feet, 
Thence my loving Lord to view ; 
And I meet the day untried, 
With the Master at my side. 


Sometimes ’tis a bugle note, 

Crisp and clear, serene and high ; 
Or a song that seems to float 

Like a lark’s from out the sky ; 
Sometimes ’tis a battle-call, 
That briet text upon the wall. 


Now, in ringing phrase, and terse, 
From the lips of prophet old, 
Meets my eye a warning verse, 
Stern, defiant, eager, bold! 
Nerved to dare whatever foe, 
Forward in that strength I go. 


Sometimes, when my spirits droop, 
And the gathering tears are nigh, 
Radiant as an angel troop 
Flits a single promise by, 
Promise, herald of a train, 
Swift to charm away the pain. 


Every day, or blue or gray, 
Sun or cloud, as may befall, 
Turn I, with the dawning ray, 
To my text-roll on the wall ; 
Word of solace, word ot cheer, 
Word of faith awaits me here. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





PUTTING ON THE BEAUTY 


I gis: ARINE’S new sewing machine 

was whirring merrily enough. 
Katharine’s face was anything but merry. 
When the door-bell added its jolly jingle to 
the song of the machine she pushed aside 
her work with a big frown and a bigger 
sigh. The trown changed to a broad smile 
and the sigh turned into notes of welcome 
when she saw her caller. 

“Come right in, you ‘streak of sun- 
shine!’” she said, emphasizing her words 
by a vigorous hug. “I need chirking up.” 

“‘ Well, here I am, tor whatever is needed,” 
answered the caller, brightly. ‘I’ve come 
to sew —see!”’ holding out a small parcel. 

After a while they were “ settled ” tor the 
afternoon, Katharine at her machine and 
her friend busy with a bit of Battenberg. 

“What are you doing, Katy ?” 

“Oh, hemming and tucking. Tads has to 
have a graduating dress and tucks are all 
the rage, but it is dreadful work!” 

*“* Dreadful?’ With your new machine? 
Why, | think tucking is just pure delight. 
Let me doit for you. This piece of idleness 
can wait as well as not,” and ever quick to 
put herself aside tor her friends, Julia Rob- 
inson folded up the Battenberg and gently 
displaced her triend. 

“Why, Katy, child, I don’t 
you call it dreadful work. 
tucker ?”’ 

* Tucker ? 
tucker?” 


“The tucking attachment — here — yes, I 


wonder 
Where is your 


I don’t know. What’s a 
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thought so,” pulling a box out of the ma- 
chine drawer with the speed and deftness 
ot one entirely at home with the machine. 
“Has no one showed you how to use these 
attachments?” 

“No,” answered Katharine, shaking her 
head. “They showed me how to manage 
the thread and the bobbins and things, and 
said the book of instructions would show 
me the rest. I looked in that box and 
thought those — fixin’s!—were to replace 
broken parts. I never bothered my head 
to read up. What are they all tor?” 

‘“‘Hemming, tucking, ruffling, shirring, 
quilting —everything. I’ll show you how. 
There! Just watch those tucks run off, 
Katy-did!” 

“ Katy-didn’t, you mean. Well, serves 
me right for not being more iuvestigating. 
Let me do some of your Battenberg. I un- 
derstand that at any rate, and it will rest 
me.” 

As the work progressed tongues flew and 
confidences were exchanged. 

“T wish I could take life as you do, 
Julia,” said Katharine wistfully, the frown 
and sigh coming back. 

‘“* Why, dear?” 

“Oh, everything gets so humdrum, and 
you are all shine and sparkle and loveli- 
ness.”’ 

‘*Hush! don’t praise me, dear. 
tell me what I can do to help you.” 

“TT don’t know—I can’t prescribe for 
myself. Every one is good to me, but 
somehow nothing goes right. Husband 
says I work too hard and get nervous. I 
know better. Why, it’s like that work on 
Tad’s dress —it ought to be easy, and it’s 
hard. I wonder’?— Her voice broke off 
in a wistful sigh. 

‘* What do you wonder, dear?” asked her 
friend, gently. 

‘Tl was wondering if there’s not a ‘tuck- 
er’ somewhere that would make the work 
easier.’ 

Julia left the machine and ran to her 
triend’s side with outstretched hands and 
glowing tace. “Oh, my dear!” she ex- 
claimed in a voice vibrating with emotion, 
“you have said it exactly. There is ‘a 
tucker somewhere.’ You are a dear, faith- 
ful, patient, splendid little woman, but— 
you have never read your Book of In- 
structions.” 

Katharine flushed. ‘‘ You mean’ — 

‘“‘T mean the Bible, dear. You try to do 
all the work in yourown strength — try to 
get the complicated tucking and shirring 
even and smooth without help. Instead of 
pleasure following your feet as they tread 
in duty’s path, it is all hard. Katharine! 
Katy-did! You are a Christian theoretical- 
ly — be one practically. Take Christ for 
yourall. Read the Book of Instructions. 
Then, why then, what beautiful work this 
machine, this wondertul body He has given 
you, will turn out. You will revel in the 
beauty of holiness. Tad’s dress can be made 
exquisite in halfthe time you would have 
taken over a very simple affair indeed. 
And when Christ is your teacher all the 
humdrum will be changed to delight.’ 

‘* T will think about it,’”’ said Katharine, 
quietly. 

And she did. Onher knees she studied 
the Christian’s Guide-Book. There she 
found the secret of the beauty of life, the 
joy, the peace, the sunshine, the ease of do- 
ing complicated things well, the secret of 
overcoming accomplishment. — ADA MEL- 
VILLE SHAW, in Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Only 





— Mr. Hauskeep: “ My wife broke a 
tairy-lamp, two vases, and a cut-glass 
flower stand in our parlor last evening, but 
she accomplished her purpose.” Mr. As- 
cum: “ For goodness sake, what was her 
purpose?” Mr. Hauskeep : “To capture a 
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clothes moth she saw flying around.’ — 
Philadelphia Press. 





Home Courtesy 


RRIVING one afternoon at a small 
town, a speaker was met by the 
president of the local Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, a soft-voiced woman, 
with a young face under siivered hair. 

As the two ladies were riding along the 
shady street, pupils from the public school 
began to throng the sidewalks. Ata cross- 
ing, a bright-faced boy, about ten years old, 
stood waiting tor the ladies to pass, and 
lifted his cap with a courteous gesture and 
sunny smile. The hostess leaned trom the 
carriage with a pleasant greeting, and the 
gray cap covered the brown curls again as 
they drove on. 

“One of your Sunday-school class?” 
ventured the speaker. 

‘** No,” replied the hostess, ‘‘ my only son, 
Harry.” 

As they approached the home, they near- 
ly overtook a young girl of about fourteen, 
and a middle-aged man, walking briskly. 
The man was listening in a deferential way 
to the girl’s merry chatter. At the gate they 
paused, the man lifted his hat in a parting 
salutation, as he held the gate tor the girl to 
precede him ; then bowing, be passed on, as 
it hurried, not observing the approaching 
carriage. 

“This is our home; that is my husband 
going to his office,” said the hostess. 

** And you have another guest — or is the 
young lady a caller? ” asked the speaker. 

“ That is Margaret, our eldest child. She 
and her father are great chums,’ replied 
the hostess. 

At the daintily appointed tea-table, the 
youngest child, a bashful girl of seven or 
eight years, had the misfortune to drop and 
break a fragile piece of china. Her face 
crimsoned with distress, and the violet eyes 
lifted to her mother’s face were large with 
gathering tears. The speaker winced, 
dreading discordant notes where all had 
been harmonious. ‘“ I hope they will only 
send her away in disgrace -- poor little 
thing!” her thoughts ran. But even as she 
thought, with perfect courtesy the mother 
spoke the same conventional words of re- 
assurance which she would have used had 
the honored guest broken the cup. Seeing 
the quivering lip of her cherished child — 
her guest from God — she added softly: 
‘“*Mother knows you are sorry, dearest. 
Just let it pass, and overcome it ;”’ while 
the father, with ready tact, engaged the 
speaker in conversation. The speaker was 
charmed. — The New Crusade. 





She Thought of Papa 


LITTLE girl, before going out to a 

tea-party, was coached in conduct 
by afond mamma. ‘“ You may take cake 
twice, it it is offered you; but if you are 
asked a third time you must say, with all 
possible politeness, ‘ No, thank you!’” On 
her return home she gave assurances that 
she had followed the instructions. ‘ But,’ 
she added, “ the servant brought cake to me 
a fourth time.” ‘“ And what did you say 
then?” “ Oh,” was the startling rejoinder, 
“then I thought of papa; and I said, ‘Take 
it away, and don’t bother!’ ” —Selected. 





A Dreadful Experience 


MAN was going home to his wife 

and family. It was growing dark. 
His road from the station was a lonely one, 
and he was getting along as tast as he 
could, when he suddenly suspected that a 
man behind him was following him pur- 
posely. The faster he went the faster the 
man went, until they came to a church- 
yard. ‘* Now,’ he said to himself, “ I’ll 
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find out if he’s after me,” and he entered 
the churchyard. The man followed him, 
Vague visions ot revolvers and garroters 
grew upon him. He made a detour ot a 
splendid mausoleum. Still the man was 
after him, round and round. At last, he 
turned and taced the fellow, and said: 
* What the dickens do you want? What 
are you tollowing me tor?” ‘* Well, sir, 
do you always go home like this? lam 
going up to Mr. Brown’s house with a par- 
cel, and the porter at the station told me 
that if I’d tollow you I should find the 
place, as you lived next door. Are you 
going home at all tonight?” — Exchange. 





AT SUPPER TIMF 


Our little folks bring to the eventide mea! 
Minds filled with events of the day. 
It is, ** Teacher said this,” and “ Johnnie 
did that,” 
And so on, their eager tongues play. 


It’s ** The ‘rithmetic lesson was terribly 
hard.” 
** Mamma, I had to stay in recess.’’ 
** An’ the teacher’s too cranky to live,” and 
“Osay! 
You ought to see Janie’s new dress.”’ 


Their father frowns down at his plate, 
saying: ‘“* Come! 
You children had better be still, 
It’s just about time you were seen and 
not heard, 
And of school we’ ve about had our fill.” 


Our eam girl pauses, her red parted 
ips 

Droop down, and the light leaves her 
eyes. 

And a Harry , boy ”” catches himself at 


“oO 


From oe 48 faces the eager light dies. 


It was Sepreeas, their chatter, and papa 
an 
Had often eer it betore ; 
But somehow this evening a thought came 


to me 
As I pondered the incident o’er. 


Ot what talk we grown folks? Ot things 
that have come 
And gone, as the day took its flight. 
And the talk of the ahikdabns if trivial to 


us, 
Then, what is our talk in God’s sight? 


Let us pause ere we check the gay chatter 
that flows, 
Relieving the ‘heart’s brimming store, 
And give to the children this part of our 


day 
To talk ‘the day’s happenings o’er. 
—L. C. V.,in N. Y. Evangelist. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE STOCKING DUMPLINGS 
MRS. C. F. FRASER. 


OMETIMES ten-year-old Mehitable 
Pilcher felt that the world was a 
hard place to live in. This depressing 
thought came to her on especially cold 
days when her mother was out charring 
and when the prospect of dinner was 
remote or even uncertain. 

Mehitable’s chief business in life was 
“‘minding’’ her brothers and sisters, or, 
more properly, keeping them in such a 
frame of mind that they would pay due 
attention to her mildly expressed wishes. 
As there was but a mere handful of Pilcher 
children — only Hesekiah, Selina, little 
Abraham, und baby Jeremiah — the 
neighbors, who were mostly poor folks 
like themselves, thought her task a trifling 
one, and frequently imposed on her good 
nature by leaving their own children in 
her charge. 

Some days all the children, visitors 
included, cried with cold and hunger, but 
again when the sun was bright and the 
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supply of firewood fairly good, high spirits 
would prevail, and Hesekiah and Selina 
and Abraham and any visitors of talkable 
age would conjure up visions of delectable 
viands, such as baked potatoes cut open 
sideways and yellowed with melting 
butter, fried eggs smothered with well- 
browned slices of salt pork, or savory 
platters of rabbit stew. 

These and other delicacies were divided 
into three classes: First, those that had 
been merely heard of and were known by 
ear; second, those that had been seen, and 
were therefore known by sight; and third, 
and highest of all, those that had been 
really eaten and were therefore known by 
taste, which was, of course, the best way 
of all. The fortunate individual who 
could claim knowledge of the third class 
was obliged to recount every sensation he 
or she had experienced from the moment 
of the first faint tickling of the palate 
until the last vestige of the delicacy had 
been swallowed. MHesekiah’s graphic 
description of a slice of roasted turkey 
with dressing and gravy, which had 
come his way once, would have caused 
the mouth of the most fastidious epicure 
to water, though the lad admitted frankly 
that he depended more upon his imagina- 
tion than on actual memory in filling in 
the details, as at the time his hunger had 
been so great that his sense of taste had 
scarcely been exercised at all. 

One morning in early winter a kind- 
hearted neighbor left a bag of apples at 
the door. The voracious Hesekiah would 
at once have pounced upon his share of 
the unexpected treat, had not Mehitable 
retained her hold on the treasure. The 
bag held eight apples, and as but two 
visitors had joined the family group, there 
would be an apple apiece, and one over 
for the absent mother. 

In vain the children clamored. Mehit- 
able was determined that the apples 
should not be wasted as mere refresh- 
ments, but that a meal should be evolved 
from the gift. The potato basket was 
quite empty. A solitary crust rattled 
noisily in the bread-box, and the girl was 
anxious to make the apples ‘‘spend,”’ or 
hold out, so that they would form a satis- 
factory midday dinner. 

It was MHesekiah who thought of 
dumplings ; and well he might, since he 
knew that juicy dainty in the third and 
highest degree. It seemed that Hesekiah 
had been signally fortunate in his experi- 
ences. Once upon atime when he had 
filled the great wood-box at a neighbor’s 
house a generous slice of dumpling had 
been given him in payment. Tears of 
pure hunger gathered in his eyes, as in duty 
bound, but in direct opposition to the 
pressing claims of appetite, he urged 
this disposition of the gift. 

Abraham and Selina and the visitors, 
who knew well that they would share in 
the coming feast, were heartily in accord 
with his decision. Hesekiah was an un- 
doubted authority on all matters of taste. 

And then came a most serious matter : 
How would one go about making a 
dumpling ? 

Hesekiah looked puzzled. ‘‘ There was 
apple in it,’’ he said, doubtfully, ‘‘ all soft 
and sweet and spicy, and around it a 
wrapping of light doughy stufl.”’ 

Mehitable nodded. 

“And how was it cooked?’’ asked 
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Selina, who was turning over the scanty 
store of pots and pans for a proper uten- 
sil, 

‘In a great cotton bag inside a pot,’’ 
cried the boy, gleefully. ‘‘I remember 
the’ woman told me it had been boiling 
for three hours.’’ 

A black cloud of disappointment set- 
tled on the faces of the hungry children. 

Three mortal hours! How could they 
wait so long? Besides, mother would be 
home in less than an hour, and the meal 
must be got by that time. 

Mehitable sat down on an upturned 
box, and shutting her eyes and tightly 
pressing her thumbs into her ears to keep 
out the tumult, pondered the matter 
deeply. 

“*T have it, children,’ she cried at last. 
‘* Don’t cry, Abraham. We are going to 
have dumplings after all. A big dump- 
ling may take three hours, but single 
dumplings will get done in far less time,”’ 
said Mehitable. 

Hesekiah opened his mouth in amaze 
at this remarkable calculation. 

“The slice you ate was cut from a 
large dumpling,’ explained Mehitable. 
‘* Tt was because it was so big and thick 


that it needed so much boiling. I shall 
make eight little dumplings, one for 
each.”’ 


‘* Not so very little, please, sister,’ 
pleaded Abraham, who, though quiet by 
nature, was now deeply stirred. 

So they all went gaily to work. Hese- 
kiah, Selina, and the visitors peeled the 
apples, taking care to cut off only the 
thinnest possible paring lest a taste of good 
material should be wasted, while Mehita- 
ble rolled a paste of flour and dripping. 

There was no sugar, to be sure, but a 
drop of brown molasses went into the 
centre of each apple, and when Hesekiah 
shook his head over the absence of any 
spice for flavoring, Selina quietly per- 
suaded baby Jeremiah to relinquish his 
cherished red-yarn ball. The rattle in- 
side the ball, so its donor had stated, was 
a young nutmeg shriveled in its outer 
case. When the red ball had been cut 
open a dust from the fragrant brown spice 
was scraped into each dumpling. * 

Mehitable grew very thoughtful as she 
worked on. An unfortunate difficulty 
was confronting her. Where was she to 
find a pudding bag? She racked her 
head in vain. There had never been such 
a thing in the house, she was sure, and 
sighing she confided her trouble to Hese- 
kiah. 

‘* Would it do to tie them all up in sep- 
arate cloths ? ’’ she asked, thinking that at 
a pinch she would be driven to tear up one 
of the three family pillow-cases. 

Hesekiah eyed the dumplings meditat- 
ively. 

“I’m afraid not,’’ he said. ‘ There’d 
never be room for them in the pot any- 
way, for they hang in the water and 
mustn’t be allowed to sink, else they’ll 
stick to the bottom and be all scorched,’’ 

At this a groan burst from the expect- 
ant children. The dinner seemed now 
further away than ever. 

“We want a long narrow bag that we 
can tie up as we put each dumpling in,”’ 
said Hesekiah, slowly. ‘‘Then we will 
lay a stick across the mouth of the pot, 
and the bag can hang down on both 
sides,’’ 
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‘*May be a stocking would do,’’ said 
Selina, promptly. Selina’s suggestions 
were apt to be to the point. 

“The. very idea!’’ cried Méhitable. 
‘“There is a long white pair that have 
never been worn, by us anyhow, in the 
clothes box upstairs. They came with the 
rich relations’ things,’’ she added, in ex- 
planation, to Hesekiah. ‘‘They were too 
big for mother, and she never had time to 
cut them down.’’ 

Sure enough, the long stocking made an 
admirable pudding bag. The dumpling 
in the toe was speedily tied up with lots 
of room to swell. Then came another, 
and a string, and so on until eight dump- 
lings were neatly packed away. By this 
time the water was noisily bubbling, and 
waving the unshapely limb in triumph 
around her head, Mehitable ran to the 
stove and suspended it in the pot. 

The children gave a wild shout of de- 
light at her achievement, and, with a sub- 
lime disregard for an old-time proverb, 
gathered about the stove and watched the 
pot boil for a good three-quarters of an 
hour. 

When the tired mother came home, 
nearly empty-handed, the tasty dinner 
was quickly served, and she feasted with 
her children and the visiting children as 
happily as any lady in the land, for there 
was much of love and good-will at the 
humble table. _ 

Of course the young visitors spread the 
tale of the stocking dumplings through 
the village, and at last it reached the ears 
of the very family who had sent the gift. 
So amused and interested were they over 
the enterprise and intelligence which Me- 
hitable and her family had displayed, that 
they generously supplied apples until the 
pudding stocking and its mate, too, were 
literally boiled to rags. 

Mehitable has grown from a self-sacri- 
ficing girl intoa noble woman. She now 
fills a post for which her tastes and capa- 
bilities well fit her, for she is the house- 
keeper and heart centre of a great city or- 
phanage where her children are all ‘ vis- 
itors’’ in a sense. yet no new-comer is 
long at the home before the story of the 
stocking dumpling is told and well illus- 
trated by a generous platter of steaming 
individual dumplings which vanish as if 
by magic before the hearty young appe- 
tites. 

Mehitable takes a lively interest in the 
long, narrow pudding bags of unbleached 
cotton in which they are boiled. 

““These do very well,’’ she says to the 
cook with a half sigh as the thought of 
the far-off day when the toothsome dain- 
ty was invented comes back to her, ‘‘ but 


no pudding will ever taste quite so good 
o a real old-fashioned stocking dump- 
ng. 


Halifax, N.S. 


~Mellin’s 
Food makes the home modifi- 
cation of milk easy. 


Mellin’s 


Food makes milk agree with 
your baby. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Fourth Quarter Lesson IV 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1900. 
LUKE 15: 11-24. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: J will arise and go tomy 
Sather. — Luke 15: 18. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, in January, probably. 

3. PLACE: Perea. 

4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke lb: 
11-24. Tuesday — Luke 15: 25-32. Wednesday — 
Eccles. 2:1-l1l. Thursday — Prov. 13:1-15. Fri- 


day — 2 Chron. 33:13. Saturday — Jer. 50: 1-7. 
Sunday — Hos. Hl. 


Il Introductory 


The younger son, only, figures in our 
lesson. The parable opens with his de- 
mand for his share of the inheritance. 
Home had become too tame for him. So 
he boldly asked his father one day to give 
him at once the share of ‘‘ goods ’’ which 
would naturally come to him in the course 
of time. The father complied, and ‘ not 
many days after the younger son gathered 
all together and took his journey into a far 
country ’’ — away from his father’s eye 
and the reproachful associations of his 
childhood. There was nothing to restrain 
him now. He had money to purchase 
every gratification. Fair-weather friends 
thronged around him with their flatteries. 
The cup of pleasure was pressed brimming 
full to his lips — and he drained it to the 
last drop. He tasted every joy, lavished 
his means freely — ‘‘ wasted his substance 
in riotous living.’’ 

The spasm was soon over. It did not 
take long for the young man toran through 
his patrimony. He found himself at last 
penniless, alone, destitute. Worse than 
all, the ‘‘ far country,’’ which he had pre- 
ferred to his home, was suddenly visited 
with famine. ‘‘ He began to be in want ”’ 
— he who had fared sumptuously from 
his youth up. Day by day the famine 
grew. Something must be done quickly, 
or life with him would cease. He looked 
around him for employment, and found it 
at last — the lowest, most menial, most 
degrading possible —a swineherd. Out 
in the open fields, clothed probably in rags, 
with no companions but the filthy, dis- 
gusting brutes which he was compelled to 
tend, pinched with hunger, and willing 
even to stay his cravings with the coarse 
carobs ‘‘ which the swine did eat ’’ — was 
this he who a short time ago was dressed 
in linen and purple, and whose days had 
been a constant round of feasting and in- 
dulgence? Had he really come to this? 
And if so, can there be found “ a more 
striking image of the inconceivable 
wretchedness into which sin drags’ man 
down ?”’ 

‘‘He came to himself’ at last. The 
spell was broken. He began to remember 
his father’s house. It was far away, 
and he blushed for very shame as he re- 
flected on what he once was, and what he 
had become ; but he remembered that the 
servants — the hired servants even — had 
‘* bread enough and to spare,’’ while he, a 
son, was perishing with hunger. Back 
upon him began to troop the memories of 
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his beyhood and of his father’s love, and 
deeper and more poignant grew his sorrow 
that he had ever grieved that father’s 
heart, or forsaken that father’s home. He 
no longer thought of seeking other em- 
ployment in the far country ; no, he would 
arise and go to his father. He would go 
just as he was and beg only a servant’s 
place in the home of his birth. So he re- 
turned, broken-hearted and contrite, plod- 
ding his weary way till he came in sight 
of the well-remembered home. No one 
would know him, he thought, a beg- 
gar in his rags. But the father’s 
eyes were looking out from the win- 
dow, and the father’s heart gave a 
great throb of compassion as he recog- 
nized the form of his long-lost boy. Ina 
single glance he read the whole story of 
his sinful wanderings. He does not wait 
for his wayward son to come to thethresh- 
old. He does not prepare a set speech of 
cold upbraiding or still colder welcome. 
No, he is out of his house in an instant, 
and running as fast as his aged limbs will 
carry him. And now they meet, and the 
father’s arms are around the prodigal, and 
his lips are telling in their own silent but 
pathetic language how constant the fa- 
ther’s heart has been during all these years. 
And the poor boy begins the confession 
which he had rehearsed to himself in the 
far country: ‘‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
But he is not allowed to say the whole of 
it. His father cuts him short. Before he 
has time to articulate, ‘‘ Make me as one 
of thy hired servants,’’ the father is calling 
for the best robe to put on him, a ring for 
his hand and shoes for his feet, and serv- 
ants are hastening to kill the fatted calf 
and spread the merry feast. 


Ill Expository 


ll. A certain man — representing God, 
the Almighty Father. ‘ The two parties 
standing in the toreground of the parabolic 
mirror are the scribes and Pharisees as the 
elder son, the publicans and the sinners as 
the younger ; all Jews, all belonging to God’s 
family ” (Alfurd). The parable may, how- 
ever, be extended so as to make the elder 
son represent the Jews and the younger 
the Gentiles. Van Oosterzee comments: 
“Strictly speaking, both the sons here 
sketched are lost — the one through the un- 
righteousness which degrades him, the other 
through the self-righteousness which blinds 
him.” 


12. The younger — the more easily influ- 
enced of the two. The portion of goods — 
one-half of what would come to the elder 
son (Deut. 21:16). Trench explains this 
unfilial demand as “the expression ot 
man’s desire to be independent of God, to 
be a god to himself (Gen. 3:5), and to lay 
out his life according to his own will and 
pleasure.” Divided unto them — indicat- 
ing a compliance on God’s part, based on 
man’s free will. If a man thinks there is 
anything better than to dwell at home with 
the heavenly Father, he is permitted to 
make the trial. ‘ 

The sinner’s demand is, “ Give me my portion 
of goods ;”’ the Christian's prayer is, “‘ Give me 
day by day my daily bread” (Abbott). — He 
wiil let the young man discover, by bitter expe- 
rience, the folly of his request. Such is the deal- 
ing of God. He has constituted man a spiritual 
being, that is, a being with a will; and when 


His service no longer appears a perfect free- 
dom, and man promises himself something 
better elsewhere, he is allowed to make the trial. 
He shall discover, and, if need be, by most pain- 
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ful proof, that the only true freedom is freedom 
in God ; that to depart from Him is not to throw 
off the yoke, but to exchange a light yoke for a 
heavy one, and one gracious master for a thou- 
sand imperious tyrants and lords (Trench). 


13, Not many days after — not immedi- 
ately ; there was a pause before the depart- 
ure. He must have reflected that he had 
now in his hand the capital for a sate and 

shonorable business, the vantage-ground 

from which to enter on a useful and success- 
ful life. Fora day or two he seems to have 
felt it, but the seductive attractions of 1i- 
centious pleasure were too much for him. 
‘The apostasy ot the heart often runs be- 
tore the apostasy of the life.” Gathered 
all together. — This seems to mean the de- 
liberate gathering-up of a sinner’s energies 
and powers in the willful purpose ot spend- 
ing them henceforth for himself alone. A 
far country.— A sinner desires to get as 
farfrom God as possible. Wasted — mis- 
used his powers. ‘* The worldly life is al- 
ways a wasteful life; he that gathers not 
with Christ scattereth abroad ; and he that 
gathers not for eternity lives unsavingly 
and dies a pauper’’ (Abbott). Riotous. — 
Both in Latin and Greek the original word 
expresses “the utmost abandonment of 
character ; and is, in fact, the original ot 
the word ‘ sot’ ” (Whedon). 

Do you see that young man of high spirits and 
assured mien, full of generous impulses, carried 
away by a thoughtless enthusiasm, for whom 
almost everybody has a good word, about whom 
there can be many tales told of his quick and 
graceful courtesy, and of the money that he has 
squandered in gifts of romantic generosity? A 
little gay, to be sure, men say, but he is so good- 
hearted; he is no man’s enemy but his own. He 
would not hurt a worm ; he will be sure to see 
his folly, and it will be all right with him by and 
by. Ah! that is he, the very embodiment of the 
younger son before us (W. M. Punshon). 


14. Spent all — literally, “ squandered 
all.” Famine. — This was an unfortunate 
addition to his woes. The sinner can never 
forecast either the consequences of the prodi-. 
gal expenditure of his powers, or the possi- 
ble emergencies which may arise at the 
moment he discovers himselt beggared by 
his folly. In want — conscious emptiness 
ot soul; ‘‘an aching void;” a famine otf 
truth and love, and of all whereby the spirit 
of man lives ” (Trench). 


15. Joined himself — fastened himself, 
aS asort of parasite — so the original word 


The Stimulus 
of, Pure Blood 


That is what is required by every organ 
of the body, for the proper performance of 
its functions. 

It perfects all the vital processes. 

It prevents biliousness, dyspepsia, consti- 
pation, kidney complaint, rheumatism, ca- 
tarrh, nervousness, weakness, faintness, pim- 
ples, blotches, and all cutaneous eruptions. 

It is assured by taking Hocd’s Sarsapa- 
rilla which acts directly and peculiarly on 
the blood. 

This statement is proved by thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials. 

W. P. Keeton, Woodstock, Ala., writes: 
“ When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
my blood was impure and [ had not been 
feeling well for some time. I was bothered 
very much with that tired feeling. When 
I had taken the medicine a few days I be- 
gan to feel better, and after taking two 
bottles I felt like another person. That 
tired feeling was gone and I could do my 
work.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 











rids the blood of scrofulous and all other 
humors and all foreign matters. 
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we 
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implies. Feed swine.— The swineherd 
was regarded as an unclean character, hold- 
ing the same position among men that the 
swine does among animals. He was not 
allowed to enter the temple, or even go 
near it. “*Cursed is he who teeds swine” 
was a Jewish malediction. 

Our Lord gives us a hint here of that awful 
mystery in the downward progress of souls, by 
which he who begins by using the world to bea 
servant to minister to his pleasures, submits in 
the end to a reversing of the relationship be- 
tween them,so that the world uses him as its 
drudge. He becomes cheap in the sight of that 
very world for the sake of which he has forfeited 
all (Trench). 


is. Would fain, etc. — Two interpreta- 
tions are given of this passage: 1. That he 
would have “ filled his belly,’ had he been 
allowed to, but was not; 2. That he would 
have “filled his belly,” and did, only that 
such tood did not really fill his belly, 7. e., 
did not satisty his raging hunger. An im- 
mortal man cannot truly feed on swine’s 
tood. Husks — literally, “ little horns,’’ 
the horn-shaped pods of the carob tree,a 
very common tree in Syria, sometimes 
called “* St. John’s bread” because of the 
tradition that John the Baptist ate them. 
Pliny speaks of them as the food of pigs. 
The poorer classes sometimes fed on them. 
No man gave — either these pods, or proper, 
satistying food, according to which of the 
above interpretations is adopted. 

He who would not as a son be liberally treated 
by his father, is compelled to be the servant and 
bond-slave of a foreign master ; he who would 
not be ruled by God is compelled to serve the 
devil ; he who would not dwell among brethren 
and princes is obliged to be the servant and 
companion of brutes ; he who would not feed on 
the bread of angels, petitions in his hunger for 
the husks of the swine (Trench). 


17. Came to himself.— He had been 
“ beside himself.” Sinisa madness. Says 
Altord : “*The most dreadful torment ot the 
lost will be this coming to themselves when 
too late tor repentance.”” He said. — In this, 
and the succeeding verses, every element in 
the experience of a true repentance is clear- 
ly traced : Consciousness of sin, resolution 
of repentancs, abandonment of sin, return 
to God, confession to Him without pallia- 
tion or excuse, consecration to His service 
(Abbott). Hired servants — either those 
who serve God in the spirit of bondage, or 
those who, like the Gentiles, were regarded 
as adopted members of the family. Asa 
Jew, the youngér son has “ a natural-born 
sonship.” Perish with hunger — self-de- 
stroyed ; it was his own tault that he, a son, 
should find himself starving, while the 
servants reveled in abundance. 

18,19. Twill arise — an act of volition, 
repentance passing into action. He had 
been probably sitting on the ground revolv- 
ing his condition. I have sinned, — Con- 
fession is a sign of true humility and of 
repentance. Against heaven — “ unto 
heaven.” Before thee (R. V., “in thy 
sight’). — Says Abbott : “ The sense of sin 
against God swallows up all other and 
lesser thoughts of sin.”” No more worthy 
—a true statement: he had wickedly 
torteited the privileges of sonship. Make 
me as one, etc. — He telt that he deserved 
nothing better ; hardly even that. 


20. He arose. — “* The tenderness of the 
tather’s heart would not have saved the son 
from dying of tamine,a miserable swine- 
herd, it he had uot arisen and gone to his 
tather” (Whedon). Great way off. — 
Probably as he drew near he felt so ashamed 
and distrustful that his steps lingered. His 
father saw him — was probably watching 
daily for his return. Ran.—‘“ God maketh 
greater haste to the sinner than the sinner 
doth to God” (Farindon). Kissed him — 
the sign not merely of affection, but also of 
peace and reconciliation (Gen. 33:4 ; 2 Sam. 
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14:33). He kissed the past into torgetful- 
ness ”’ (W. M. Taylor). 


21,22. The son said, etc. — The tather’s 
love was too much for him. He could not 
finish the confession, could not ask to be 
made a hired servant as he had proposed to 
do. Bring forth. — R. V.adds the word 
“quickly.” Best robe — not the old gar- 
ments which he had worn while at home, 
but the robe reserved for the must honored 
guests. The sinner’s “ filthy rags” are 
stripped off when he returns to God, and 
“the best robe,” “the robe of righteous- 
ness,” is thrown around him. Ring... 
shoes. — The seal ring and shoes were signs 
of his being a free man, and not a slave. 
Thus he was more than reinvested with the 
privileges which he had torteited. 

To bestow a ring was accounted, in Oriental 
lands, one of the highest marks of favor; as 
when Pharaoh took off a ring, and put it on the 
finger of Joseph. In wedlock it is the chosen 
emblem of love bestowed and love received. 
More than this: it is the seal of the Holy Spirit's 
regenerating work. A seal is used to mark any- 
thing as genuine ; and when a new convert feels 
the Spirit’s influence in his soul, he has an in- 
ternal witness to the genuineness of the change. 
A seal is also used to designate property. True 
con version stamps a penitent believer as belong- 
ing to a new owner. He can say “I am 
Christ's.” Another use of the seal is to make 
anything secure. A seal on a jouse-door in 
Eastern lands makes the house safe ; a seal on a 
“will attests the validity of the document. A 
true believer's ring implies all these blessings 
(T. Cuyler). 


23,24. The fatted calf — the particular, 
reserved delicacy of the house. Nothing is 
too choice for the happy tather to bestow 
upon the returned wanderer. Was dead — 
in trespasses and sins; an exile trom his 
father’s house, and to all intents lost to the 
family circle at home. His return was like 
a resurrection. 


IV Ilustrative 


I might speak also of your perpetual irri- 
tations, your fits of anger, your animosities, 
your jealousies, your gloomy hypochon- 
driac tears. These all,at bottom, are the 


disturbances of hunger in the soul. How 
certainly is the child irritable when it is 
hungry! Even the placidity ot infancy 
vanishes when the y is ravening for 
tood. So it is with man. He is irritable, 
flies to fits of passion, loses selt-govern- 
ment, simply because the placid state of 
Satisfaction is wanting in his higher nature. 
He is out of rest because of his immortal 
hunger. Three-quarters of the ill-nature of 
the world is caused by the fact that the soul 
without. God is empty, and so out of rest. 
We charge it, more often than justice re- 
quires, to some fault of temperament ; but 
there is no temperament that would not be 
quieted and evened by the fullness of God 
(Bushnell). 
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How to Help the Pastor 


Score these twenty things for your pastor 
and he will be successful : 

1. Encourage his strong points and for- 
tity the weak ones. 

2. Leave as much of his human nature 
as is sanctified to godly exercise without 
* let or hindrance.” 

3. Cover what is not sanctified by your 
“ fervent, effectual prayers.” 

4. Meet generously the “ benevolent en- 
terprises ”’ of the church. 

5. Pay your church dues as God hath 
prospered you; if little, at the first oppor- 
tunity; if much, by that much the sooner. 
(To pray and pay are taith and works with 
but a letter’s difference between 
old, but true.) 

6. Attend the preaching of the Word 
Sabbath morning and evening. 

7. Attend the weekly prayer-meeting, 
lest by your absence it may prove weakly. 

8. So live with Christ that you will have 
an experience and the exhortation to attend 
religious services will be unnecessary. 

9. Find some place regularly in the Sun- 
day-school. 

10. Be with him in seasons of revival. 
These are the times that try his soul. Be 
found where the fight thickens and the en- 
emy presses sorely. 

ll. Sift the wheat of his sermons without 
flattering him and give the chaff to the 
winds without letting “ the left hand know 
what the right hand doeth”’ — Christ’s sym- 
bol of secrecy. 

12. Have family prayer, and let him 
know it. 

13. Line the complaining lips with the 
gold-leat otf silence. 

14. Meet him at the parsonage, upon his 
return to you from Conference or Assem- 
bly, with a hearty welcome, 

15, Drop in on him at his leisure mo- 
ments for a short, friendly call. : 

16. Be tree tolet him call where he can 
do the most good. No monopolies in the 
pastorate, save for the unsaved. 

17. He has sympathies; do not necessa- 
rily tax them. He has a stomach; do not 
let him into the secret by swamping him 
with your “ sumptuous fare.” 

18. Talk about and talk up church mat- 
ters; think over them until you can say: 


* There is no church like our church and no 
pastor like our pastor.” 

19. Be as religious as possible and as 
cheertul as religious. 

20. Finally, rejoice with him when he re- 
joices and weep with him when he weeps. 
Score this for him, and our word for it, he 
will be successful; otherwise you may se- 
riously doubt his call to the ministry. You 
pers ere delivered your own soul. — Se- 

ected. 
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Look For This Design — 


on the end of the package in which you get your Soda 

Crackers, Graham Biscuit, Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, 

Vanilla Wafers. The ‘‘In-er-seal Patent Package’’ brings to your table the best of 

baking in the best possible manner. //'s a luxury worth asking for. At all grocers. 
USED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY A 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





The Infidel. A Romance. By M. E., © cae 
Harper & Brothers : New York. Price, $1.50 


The advertisement does not misrepresent 
when it calls this “a strong picture of the 
early days of Methodism, a dramatic love 
story of the times of the great Wesleyan re- 
vival in England, without doubt the best 
of the recent works ot this popular author.”’ 
We are not surprised that the first edition 
is exhausted immediately. Many other 
éditions will doubtless be called tor. There 
is power in the book, in every chapter of it, 
and also polish. It gives a very vivid pict- 
ure ot fashionable life in London one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. It shows forth 
accurately and brightly the never chang- 
ing, ever-changing depths ot the human 
heart. There are several novel situations 
very skillfully managed. 

The Methodist part of the book will sat- 
isfy, we think, the people of that persua- 
sion. The movement is fairly,even sym- 
pathetically and enthusiastically, treated. 
All the reterences to it are correct historic- 
ally and in good taste. The great leader 
appears a number of times, and always to 
advantage. Even the letters which purport 
to come from his pen are characteristic and 
very creditable. His management with the 
** infidel ” is full of tact, catholicity ot spir- 
it, earnestness of feeling. His preaching, 
also, and the contrast between it and 
Whitefield’s— a specimen of the latter’s is 
given —is admirably drawn. The main 
hero of the book, George Stobart, is a Wes- 
leyan lay preacher who had been, before 
his conversion, an officer inthearmy. He 
is a mixed character, with elements of 
strength and weakness, but on the whole, 
in spite of a sad fall, comes out well. 

What of the “ infidel? ’’ She is indeed a 
profound study that will deservedly attract 
much attention. The handsomest woman 
in London, daughter of an adored father 
who was a renegade clergyman and who 
brought her up on Voltaire, possessing 
great wealth, and so enabled to taste to the 
utmost the joys of high society, sickening 
of it all, craving something which the world 
cannot give, victorious over fierce tempta- 
tions though unsupported by divine grace, 
possessed of the noblest natural qualities, 
although without faith in God or trust in 
Jesus, she comes at last to experience grad- 
ually, as the result of many influences — 
earthly disappointment, sickness, heart- 
ache, work among the poor, contact with 
genuine Christians, reading of the Bible, the 
influence and wise words of Wesley —a 
great change, so that in the end, although 
her intellectual grasp of truth, owing to 
early influences, is still somewhat nebu- 
lous, even Wesley is abie to write: “I 
would hazard my own hope ot heaven 
against the certainty ot her everlasting 
bliss, tor never did I know a better Chris- 
tian.’”’ The tendency of the volume will be 
wholesome, broadening to the mind, stim- 
ulating to the heart. It is a good specimen 
ot the modern high-class historical novel, 
with so many of which we are now being 
favored. 


The Wesley Year-Book ; or, Practical Quotntions 
from the Rev. John Wesley, 3 Mt. A. Selected 


Com 
plied by ‘Mary Yandell Kelly. Barbee & Smith: 
Nashville, Tenn, 


We give this book hearty and grateful 
welcome. The compiler has done her work 
with discriminating taste and good judg- 
ment. We wonder that some one has not 
traversed this rich soil betore. 

Flashes of Wit and Humor. By — Waters, 

Autbor of “Intellectual Pursuits,” r 8. 


Werner Publishing & Supply Co.: ~~ York. 
Price, $1. 


This book is a briet study of some of the 
best things of the brightest minds, and con- 
tains repartees and amusing and humorous 
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utterances told in a genial and chatty way. 
To the man or woman who is wearied with 
business cares or hard work this book will 
prove a benefaction ; for, like achat with a 
bright, cheerful, humorous friend, it is just 
the thing to afford relief and retreshment to 
mind and body. 
Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers. By John Bur- 
roughs. With Fifteen L[llustrations, in Colors, by Au. 


dubon, and a Frontispiece from Life. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co, : Bostonand New York. Price, $1. 


Who can write of animals like Bur- 
roughs? MHeis still the unrivaled special- 
ist in his own lines. He tells of his study 
ot and companionship with the squirrels, 
the chipmunk, woodchuck, rabbit and hare, 
muskrat, skunk, fox, weasel, mink, rac- 
coon, porcupine, opessum and wild mice. 
There are also chapters on ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Wild Life ” and “* A Life ot Fear.” 

The Art of Breathing as the Basis of Tone- 


Production, By Leo k Kofier. Edgars, Werner Pub- 
lishing & Supply Co.: New York. Price, $2. 


When a method of singing published first 
in America is translated into German and 
published in Germany, the book must be of 
exceptional merit. Mr. Kofler’s book has 
achieved this distinction, and has also 
reached its fifth American edition. Itis a 
book pre-eminently tor singers — thorough, 
yet concise. It abounds in exercises given 
in detail, with explicit directions, telling 
what todo and what not to do; positions 
illustrated by cuts ; numerous music illus- 
trations, and. complete vowel and conso- 
nantal tables arranged for practice, with 
minute and clear explanations of the right 
formation of every letter of the alphabet. 
SEeWerner Publening & Supply Co. New York. 

Price, #1 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, says that Mrs. Thorpe’s “* meth- 
od is laid on a definite and correct concep- 
tion of the most common causes of the diffi- 
culty, and seeks by a rational and systewm- 
atic method to remove them.” Dr. Hall 
has made a special study of child-lile, and 
is well qualified to pass judgment on a 
book that treats oft stuttering, stammering, 
and other vocal detects. The hook corrects 
fallacious theories in regard to the nature 
and cause and cure of speech-hesitation. 


Tilustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study of the In- 
With Original and Selected Com- 
ments, Methods of Teaching, Illustrative Stories, 
Practical Applications, Notes on Easte: 

References, Maps, a Pictures, Diagrams. 1901, 
By Rev. Thomas Neely, D. ington 
iad Ph. D. Eaton & Mains: New York. Price, 


These Notes on the current Sunday-school 
lessons have become a well-known stand- 
ard, and need only to be announced. 


As of Meditations on the Ethical and Psy- 
chical Relation of Spirit to the eg Ney y 
Erastus C. Gaffield. Edited b Grumfine. 
ee by the Order of the tite o- Syracuse, 


This is a treatise upon philosophical and 
oceult science that will lead the average 
reader into inexplicable mystery and mys- 
tification. 





Magazines 





—— The October issue of the Jnternation- 
al Journal of Ethics is a strong and per- 
tinent number. The following topics are 
treated ably and comprehensively: ‘ Na- 
tional Ideals: Conscious and Uncon- 
scious;”’ “Medical Ethics,” “Is Com- 
mercial Integrity Increasing?” ‘ The 
Relation ot Ethies to Evolution ;” “ Truth. 
Seeking in Matters ot Religion;” ‘The 
Ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche.’’ There 
are a large number of critical reviews of 
important current volumes. (Internation- 
al Journal of Ethics: Philadelphia.) 


—— Those who desire to read a strong and 
candid presentation of both sides of the 
presidential campaign will turn to the Oc- 
tober North American Review, where, under 
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the head, ‘* Bryan or McKinley? The Pres. 
ent Duty of American Citizens,” there is 
comprehensive grouping of opinions: “ Fo, 
Bryan” — Adlai E. Stevenson, Senator 
B. P. Tillman, Edward M. Shepard, Rich. 
ard Croker, and Erving Winslow; “ For 
McKinley ’” — Postmaster General Charles 
Emory Smith, Senators Hoar, Platt and 
Stewart, and Andrew Carnegie and James 
H. Eckels. Under the head ot ‘‘Great Re. 
ligions ” T. W. Rhys Davids writes upon 
“ Buddhism.” There area halt-dozen other 
important papers. (New York.) 


— The Methodist Maguzine and Review 
for October contains ‘‘ The Tragedy ot the 
Dent Blanche,” and a sketch of the 
“Azores,” beautifully illustrated, as are 
also articles on ‘“* Kenilworth Castle and its 
Memories,” “ Tasso, or the Miseries of 
Genius,” a sketch ot Dr. Grenfell’s * Deep- 
Sea Mission,” and an article on “* Chaucer 
and Wycliffe.” (Character studies are given 
ot Mary Carpenter, the distinguished phi- 
lanthropist ; of Isaac Sharp, the tamous 
Quaker missionary ; and of Beethoven, the 
great musician. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


—- The leading contributions in the Oc- 
tober Missionary Review of the World are: 
“The Mysteries of God’s Providence in 
China,” by Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson, editor- 
in-chiet ; ‘* Government Protection tor Mis- 
sionaries,’’ by Dr. J. T. Gracey; “The 
Greek Church ot Russia,” by Budgett 
Meakin; ‘The Missionary Question in 
China,’”’ by Hon. Charles Denby; “ Bible 
Translation and Distribution,’? by Canon 
W. J. Edmunds; “ Reorganization of Med- 
ical Missionary Work,” by Rev. Levi B. 
Salmans, M. D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York.) 


——The leading papers in the Biblical 
World tor October are: ‘“ The Purpose and 
Plan of the Gospel of Luke,” by Ernest 





AMONG THE CLERGY 


Coffee Being Replaced by Postum 
Food Coffee 


“T am the wife of a minister. About 
three years ago a warm triend, an exem- 
plary mother and the conscientious wife ot 
a minister. asked me if I had ever tried giv- 
ing up coffee and using the Postum Food 
Coffee. I had been telling her of my ex- 
cessive nervousness and ill health. She 
said: ‘ We drink nothing else for break tast 
but Postum Food Coffee, and it is a delight 
and a comfort to have something that we 
do not have to refuse the children when 
they ask tor it.’ 

“*T was surprised that she would permit 
the children to drink even the food coffee, 
but she explained that it was a most health- 
ful beverage and that the children thrived 
onit. A very little thought convinced me 
that for brain work, one should not rely 
upon a stimulant such as coffee is, but 
should have food and the very best of food. 

“My tirst trial of Postum was a failure. 
The maid of all work brought it to the ta- 
ble lukewarm, weak, and altogether lack - 
ing in character. We were in despair, but 
decided on one more trial. At the second 
trial; we faithfully followed the directions, 
used four teaspoonfuls to the pint of water, 
let it boil full fifteen minutes after the rea! 
boiling began, and served it with rich 
cream. It was delicious and we were al! 
won. 

“‘T have since sung the praises of Postum 
Food Coftee, on many, many occasions and 
have indvced numbers of friends to abandun 
coffee and use Postum, with remarkabie re- 
sults. The wife of a college protessor sai‘ 
to me a short time ago that nothing had 
ever produced so marked a change in her 
husband’s health as the leaving off of coftee 
and the use of Postum Food Coffee.’ 
Edith Smith Davis, Appleton, Wis. 
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Dp. Burton; “The Principle of Adaptation 
in Revelation,” by Rev. G. S. Rollins; 
and ‘Occupations and Industries in Bible 
Lands,” by Dr. E. W.G. Masterman. The 
last paper is illustrated, and is especially 
helptul to Bible students. (University of 
Chicago Press.) 

—— The special features oi the American 
Vonthly Review of Reviews tor October are 
a character sketch of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
the Democratic and Populist candidate for 
the Vice- Presidency ; a sketch ot Lord Rus- 
sell, the late Chiet Justice of England, by 
w. T. Stead; and a series of papers written 
in reply to the question, ‘“* What could Mr. 
Bryan do if elected President?” In the 
‘‘ Progress of the World” there is full and 
impartial treatment of the issues of the 
campaign as presented in the letters of ac- 
ceptance of the candidates, and the usual 
résumé of domestic and toreign events of 
the month. (Review of Reviews Co.: New 
York.) - 

——  H. McBean Johnstone’s article upon 
‘*‘ Baby-Photography for Amateurs,” in the 
October Photo Era, is enriched by several 
beautitul child taces. ‘‘ The New Movement 
in Photography ” is the subject of Herbert 
Whyte Taylor’s luminous paper. Dr. 
R. W. Shuteldt describes *‘ Special Methods 
in Fish Photography.” The illustrations 
this month are exquisite bits of work, es- 
pecially ‘October Days,” “‘ Wild Asters,” 
“‘The Duck Pond,” “A Brace ot Par- 
tridges. ’ The frontispiece (detached), ‘*‘ The 
Smoker,” is one of George H. Van Nor- 
man’s photographs. (Photo Era Publish- 
ing Company: 170 Summer St., Boston.) 


—— In the October number of St. Nicholas 
some wondertul things are described — 
Saturn as seen through the great telescope 
in Lick Observatory,’ “‘A Yacht Race in 
the Clouds,” “A Boat that Pulls itself 
Upstream,” and “* White Magic in a Bicycle 
Wheel.”” R. Van Bergen writes a letter 
explaining the situation in China; “ Two 
Dogs I have Known’”’ are described by Mrs. 
Cc. V. Jamison; “ Pretty Polly Perkins” 
says good-by this month; and there are 
short stories and verses and pictures he- 
sides, all ot absorbing interest. (Century 
Company: New York.) 

—In Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for October, “‘ Admiral Philip’s Diary,’ 
consisting of extracts from a private jour- 
nal kept by the late Admiral early in his 
career, will be eagerly read by all who 
loved and admired this good and brave 
man. Clifton Johnson conducts us to “ The 
Home of Jeanne d’Are;’’ Domremy and its 
environs being beautifully delineated by 
pen and photograph. Prot. Dallas Lore 
Sharp tells a blood-curdling story of ‘A 
Panther in a Pulpit.” “The End of the 
Battle” is a posthumous story by Stephen 
Crane. There are, besides, articles of cur- 
rent interest upon Russia and China, with 
stories and poems, and new chapters in the 
serial, ‘A Hazard of Hearts.” (Frank 
Leslie Publishing House: 141-147 Fifth 
Ave., New York.) 


— Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s striking 
picture, ‘‘Mary Magdalen with the Ala- 
baster Box,” photographed from the orig- 
inal painting, is given as the Critic’s 
frontispiece this month. The leading 
articles are: ‘‘ Conspiracy as a Fine Art,”’ 
Andrew Lang; “ Furness’s Edition of 
Shakespeare,” W. J. Rolfe; “Side Lights 
on Hans Andersen,” Edmund Gosse ; “ Car- 
icaturists Caricatured,’’ Rupert Hughes; 
‘‘In Maddest Boston,”’ Gelett Burgess ; and 
a complete story by Mrs. bs er | udeney, 
author of “In Folly Corner.” (Critic Com- 
pany: New Rochelle, N. Y.) 





Over-Exertion of Brain or Body 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and 
nerves. Wonderfully quick in its action. 
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_ SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine Worcestershire. 
All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE to get the most delicious flavor for 
soups, fish, meats, gravy, game, Salads etc. 
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Literary Notes 





— Paul Leicester Ford, whose marriage 
has just occurred, had sold ot his last novel, 
** Janice Meredith,’”’ 243,000 copies on the 
day of his wedding. Ten thousand more 
were then on press. 


—E. P. Dutton & Co. announce a beau- 
titul handy edition of the Life ot Dante, by 
E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells, edited by 
A. J. Butler. 


— The Bookman, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., has been awarded a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition. 


—— “ King Stork of the Netherlands” is 
the title of the new historital romance by 
Albert Lee, author of the successful ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman Pensioner,” which is published by 
D. Appleton & Company. 


— Something new in children’s gift- 
books has just come from the press of 
Fleming H. Revell Company under the 
title of ‘‘ Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,”’ 
translated and illustrated by Prof. Isaac 
Taylor Headland, of Pekin University. 


—— Sixty thousand pounds of paper have 
been received at Harper & Brothers’ to be 
employed in the one-volume edition of 
“Eleanor.” The paper, if placed one sheet 
upon another, would make a tower 550 feet 
high. If these sheets were placed end to 
end in a straight line they would extend 
tor about 1,000 miles. In all about 5,000,000 
square teet of paper will be printed over. — 
N. Y. Times. 


— Little, Brown & Company have just 
issued a stirring story for boys, en- 
titled, ‘Scouting for Washington,” by 
John Preston True. Mr. True’s previous 
book, “‘ The Iron Star,” has been placed on 
the list for supplementary reading in Bos- 
ton schools, and is also used in schools in 
Chicago and elsewhere. 


—‘‘ A New Way Around an Old World”’ 
is a volume of travels by Rev. Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, president of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, which Harper & Brothers 
have in preparation. 


— The New Amsterdam Book Company 
announce, the only complete edition of 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” with new and 
striking illustrations. 


— “Dr. Dale” is the title of a novel by 
Marion Harland and her son, Albert Pay- 
son Terhune, published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The action of the story takes place in 
the oil lands of Western Pennsylvania. 


— The “ Marble Faun ” can be had ina 
variety of forms to an extent true of almost 
no other modern work. Rut a new edition 
is announced by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. — a single volume printed from large 
type, having sixteen full-page half-tone il- 
lustrations of views and statues and build- 
ings that most attract visitors in Rome. 


— The Churchman of New York printed 
asaserial *“‘ Fortune’s Boats,” by Barbara 
Yechton, which Messrs. Houghton. Mifflin 
& Co. publish. The story is one of five 





sisters who live with their widowed mother 
in a New York flat. 


—A new author, whose first novel, 
“The Bennett Twins,” is published by the 
Macmillan Company, is Miss Grace Mar- 
guerite Hurd, a daughter ot one of the liter- 
ary editors of the Boston Transcript. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


New Books 


COUNSEL UPON THE READ- 
ING OF BOOKS 

Lectures in Philadelphia arranged by the 

san = 4 tor the Extension of University 

Teaching. By Prof. H. Morse STEPHENS, 

Miss AGNES REPPLIER, President Hap- 

LEY, Prot. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prot. 

Buiss PERRY, and Mr. HamILTron W. 

MABIE, With an Introduction by HENRY 

VAN DYKE, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A thoroughly usetul and attractive book, 
treating ot Poetry, History, Fiction, Eco- 
nomics, Biography, Essays and Criticism. 
The names of the writers guarantee the 
scholarship, ability, and practical value of 
the book. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 


1787-1899. By EpmMuND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN. 950 pages. Large crown 8vo, gilt 
top. $3.00: cloth, full gilt, $3.50; half calf, 
gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 
This book is uniform with Mr. Stedman’s 

“ Victorian Anthology ” in shape, design, 

and editorial detail. American poets are 

represented by their most characteristic 
poems, and biographical sketches of them 

are given. A full Introduction, including a 

survey ot the course of American poetry to 

the end of the century, lends much addition- 
al interest to this specially valuable book. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE RED- 
COATS 

A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey 

Shore in the Days of the Revolution. By 

EVERETT T. 'J';OMLINSON, author ot ‘* Boys 

of Old Monmouth” and “ A Jersey Boy 

in the Revolution.’”’ With illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.40. 

This is another of Mr. Tomlinson’s true 
stories of the Revolution, reflecting the lite 
and spirit of the time. The story of the pris- 
oner on the old Jersey prison-ship is based 
on the personal recollections of a man once 
confined on it. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR- 
BEARERS 


By JoHn BuRROUGHS. With 15 illustra- 
trations in colors after Audubon, and a 
frontispiece trom life. Square 12mo, $1.00. 
A charming book on squirrels, the chip- 

munk, woodchuck, rabbit, muskrat, skunk, 

fox, weasel, mink, raccoon, porcupine, pos- 
sum, and wild mice. Mr. Burroughs’s ob- 
servations on these are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and the reproductions of some of 

Audubon’s colored plates add much to the 

value and attractiveness of the book. 











Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Mastery of Christ 
{Continued from Page 1325.) 





hearts. Life is mounting the throne of 
privilege. Kingliness is becoming kind- 
ness. Power holds pity in its hands. 
Might and majesty have become the serv- 
ants of the weak. ‘Jesus knowing that 
the Father had given all things into His 
hands and that He was come from God and 
went to God”’—finer vision than that no 
one has seen. It is based on reality, not 
fancy. Memory, self-consciousness, assur- 
ance, are all there. It is the vision of ex- 
perience, such as the heir-apparent has. 
He remembers the King and the kingly 
estate. He holds in His hands the power 
ot the realm. He knows whence He came, 
knows who He is, knows whither He goes. 
Uncover your heads again, bow your 
hearts! There is a new lesson in the 
world. Let the sons of kings take notice. 
Let ezars and emperors study this new 
logic. It is the strongest conclusion ever 
drawn froma premise. The banks of logic 
are overflowing with life. Vision is be- 
coming practical and human. The super- 
natural is on foot among the lowly. “ He 
riseth from a supper, and layeth aside His 
garments; and He took a towel, and girded 
Himself. Then He poureth water into the 
basin, and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet, and to wipe them with the towel 
wherewith He was girded.” 

And this after all is the final test of truth 
and vision—their relation to life. The 
test is not academic or logical, but vital. 
The mystic has often been a practical fool, 
just as the religionist has often been a 
formalist. The strife has ever been to keep 
truth and life somewhere near together, 
worship and work from becoming separate. 
The professional class like the priests in 
the old days have always tended toward 
professionalism. Yet Arnold was not far 
wrong when he said that life is three- 
fourths conduct. The problem is to keep 
that practical, ethical three-fourths vitally 
leavened. It is easy to live in the clouds, 
it is hard to plod along the dusty highway ; 
easy to be a visionary,common to be a 
drudge. But it is the glory of Jesus that 
He brought His ideals and visions into 
common life, making them vital, making 
it radiant. 

They do greatly err who regard the Bible 
primarily as a philosophy of existence or a 
theory of life. It is the least academic of 
all the books. The Bible is not the product 
of speculation nor of dreaming. Its deep- 
est note is the historical note, as its chief 
figure is a living Person. Those old He- 
brews lived their lives under the hand of 
God, and the Old Testament tells the story. 
The first Christians fought, saw, experi- 
enced, were persecuted, were caught up 
into the third heavens; saw the Man of 
Nazareth walk, eat and sleep, and saw the 
heavens opened, heard strange voices out 
ot the sky,and the New Testament was 
born. But like every other great litera- 
ture, it springs out of life. It has the his- 
torical origin and must meet the ethical 
test. The Bible is not tame and coloriess, 
but is shot through with human interest 
and passion. Its history is the record ot 
man’s lite and God’s ways with him; its 
poetry expresses the immortal longings of 
men, their hopes, their fears, their failures, 
their victories, their eager questionings, 
their undying faith; its biographies have 
every human mark upon them, its chiet 
biography the most human of all. “It 
belonged to other men to have characteris- 
tics, it belonged to Him to be universal.” 

Protessor Nash has brilliantly described 
how the prophets, “ the men through whose 
experience the mind of God opened itself 
to the world, walked in the highway ot his- 
tory, the main traveled road of the com- 
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mon life.” The prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment, like the Master of the New, was 
utterly unlike the philosopher ot Greece or 
the sage of the Hindus. There was nothing 
ot the specialist, or the quietist, or the her- 
mit, about him. The quietist can dwell 
apart and dream; life must not disturb 
him. But the prophet sees his visions in 
the open air, when his people pass into bond- 
age, when they cease to lead the moral life, 
when religion becomes a formality. The 
prophet sees his visions in the full noonday, 
when “ the strenuous life” is upon him. He 
gets his talk of celestial glory, ascending 
angels, opening heavens, descending doves, 
cloven tongues, third heavens, and New 
Jerusalems all mixed up with talk of con- 
duct and duty, righteousness and justice, 
the common life, international alliances, 
corrupt practices, unworthy politics, im- 
moral lives. It was not a long step from 
the pentecostal baptism to a new relation 
between men. Consciousness of God made 
them intensely conscious of the ethical con- 
ditions surrounding them. ‘“ Through his 
living relationship with the living energy 
ot the Eternal, the prophet felt that he 
was a spirit. And once become a 
spirit, his life touched and cleansed by 
divine fire taken from the hearth-fire ot 
God, he felt himself divinely constrained 
to go upon God’s errandsamong his people. 
The prophet laying hold ot the earnestness 
of God became himself protoundly earnest 
in his dealings with contemporary society.” 
“The way of the prophet is the way of his- 
tory. HUis inner life has no significance 
which history does not share.” 

Now see how all that has its supreme il- 
lustration in our Master. What things He 
must have remembered, what things He 
must have seen, what things He must have 
foreseen! Surely it any one might, He 
might give Himself up to a life of contem- 
plation. He might have been a nature stu- 
dent, dwelling with birds and flowers tar 
away from the fisherman’s net and the 
leper’s want. He might have held His holy 
communions and let the tide of society, 
foul and corrupt, rush by without notice. 
But how different it all was! On that im- 
mortal day when He opened the roll He 
linked forever for Himself and for us the 
descent of the Spirit and the holy anointing 
with release to the captives and recovery ot 
sight to the blind. The Spirit descends ; 
that gives Him and us the holy power, the 
enduring vitality, the grand air, the lofty 
carriage, the magnificent horizon. The 
Spirit descends upon Him and upon us, 
and we walk the earth with imperial majes- 
ty and divine humility, clothed in light and 
robed in white. But we walk the earth, we 
walk the earth, we walk the earth. And 
the earth echoes the tread of weary teet, the 
cries of the wronged, the sighs of the op- 
pressed. The lite of the Spirit and the lite 
of men are “ indissolubly joined.” Ethics 
lies close to vision. Duty is near to bap- 
tism. Oh, men of white robes,*follow the 
great White Captain in the fellowship of 
the Spirit and the fellowship of service! If 
you miss the first, you are powerless for 
the second. If you scorn the service, you 
lose the vision. 

Obedience to the Master saves both the 
spiritual and the ethical life. In Him they 
seem to be one. Heheld His visions with 
unfailing sanity and undertook His tasks 
with unwavering courage. He escaped 
both folly and feebleness, tanaticism and 
helplessness. He held His ideals not alone 
in the moonlight, but in the sunlight. He 
preserved the bloom of the Eternal while 
He walked in the highway. He walked 
life’s dusty roads, remembering whence He 
came and whither He went. The life of 
toil belonging to the Saviour of men and 
society was glorified by the life ot the Spirit. 
He wore no halo about His head, but ever 
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and again He heard the words, “* Thou art 
my Son.” I want you to waken that music 
in yourown soul. He was spiritual, He 
was vital. And one is your Master eve) 
Christ. I know of no other way to unite 
the life of the Spirit and the ethical lite ex. 
cept in that new life described in the words : 
“Ye are complete in Him.” That keeps 
life’s path ever open toward the throne ani 
toward the man. He kept Himself whole- 
hearted while saving men who had lost 
heart. He held fast His ideals in the slums 
among the mean and wicked. He lived the 
life of the Spirit in the midst of sin and 
brutality. And the modern minister must 
follow Him in this. Men ot prayer by night 
must be men of power by day. The ran- 
somed and redeemed ot the Lord must 
ransom and redeem modern society, build- 
ing the new kingdom among men with 
the confidence of one who has seen the tace 
ot the King. 

“The French Revolution became an im- 
measurable tragedy tor want of a mastertul 
mind.” Our own times are big with op- 
portunity and with peril. This is no time 
for weaklings or for self-seekers. The 
world struggle involving all the great na- 
tions is larger than itlooks. The revival 
ot Machiavellianism in modern politics is 
a retrogression, not an advance. Sound re- 
sults are not secured by unsound ethics. 
Nations cannot go wrong and come out 
right. Cotton was not king. Neither iron, 
nor silver, nor gold, is king. Christ only is 
King. And He scorns our bargains with 
wrong, our compromise with toil, our fear 
in face of foe. Russia seeks to rule the 
world. Old China with its millions seeks 
to establish its empire everywhere. Eng- 
land and America gradually extend their 
sway. But this is not the end of history’s 
movement. Every one of these efforts is 
moved by some selfishness or pride. Neither 
selfishness nor pride will finally rule the 
world. The kingdom that cannot be moved 
is the kingdom ot downright righteousness 
and undying love. Its force is the force of 
goodness and love. Its might is perfeci 
right. Its power is the compulsion of the 
gospel of sacrifice and sympathy. Its ruler 
is the Man with the seamless robe, who 
made no bread for Himself, but made abun- 
dance for the multitudes; the Saviour not 
of self, but the Saviour of men. This is the 
final outcome of the new obedience to which 
we are called. One is your Master. It takes 
courage to live clear up to a truth like this. 
But here He stands, living illustration, 





IN HIS VALISE 
A Doctor Carries Grape-Nuts Food 


A physician in McDade, Tex., who cured 
himself by the use of Grape-Nuts food, 
says: “‘ Lagrippe left me a physical and 
nervous wreck, with indigestion, dilated 
stomach, constipation, and neurasthenia. I 
tried electricity, vapor baths; traveling, 
camping, and medicines, ad nauseum. 

Finally I put myselt on Grape-Nuts food, 
and before the first package was gone, I 
made such an improvement that it seemed 
difficult to believe. I finally got to carry- 
ing Grape-Nats in my valise,and in my 
pocket when I didn’t have a valise. Yes- 
terday I secured a new case of two dozen 
packages, 

“The tacts are that I could eat, and did 
eat, digest, and assimilate the tood and 
gained remarkably in strength. I am now 
regularly attending to my practice. I have 
been twenty years in practice, and am free 
to say that Grape-Nuts food is the most 
pertectly and scientifically made food I 
have ever known. My name, tor protes- 
sional reasons, should not be published.” It 
can be given privately to those who care to 
inquire, by the Tostum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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pledge and guaranty ot the life of the Spirit 
and the life of service. 


«© Lord and Master of us all, 
W hate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.” 


More than five hundred degrees have been 
eonterred by this University upon men 
who have completed their studies in this 
school ot Theology. These men have gone 
into every land where Christ’s church is 
planted. Five hundred men! A smaller 
number than that held the pass at Ther- 
mopyle. A smaller number than that capt- 
ured the heights at Lookout Mountain. 
A smaller number marched out of the Es- 
tablishment in Scotland, with Chalmers at 
their head, to make a free church. A 
smaller number of Waldenses fought their 
way back under Arnaud, through incredi- 
ble hardships, to recapture the Piedmont 
valleys for liberty and truth. Gideon’s 
band was smaller than that. The Light 
Brigade contained only a few more than 
this. It is seven times the seventy and 
forty times the twelve. It is five times the 
number of those who came in the “ May- 
flower.” Five hundred men with degrees 
from this dear old school! And some of 
them heard Warren’s address on the with- 
ered hand. And many of them heard Lat- 
imer pray that we might be saved with the 
power of an endless lite. What would have 
happened in this world if these five hun- 
dred — all ot us — had lived clear up to this 
superlative word—One is your Master? 
If all ot us had lived clear up to this life of 
the Spirit and life of service? Let us have 
one blazing generation of obedience to the 
Master. 

A triend found Lowell studying Dante, 
and said to him: “ Still studying Dante? ”’ 
“ Yes,” said the poet, “‘always Dante.” So 
at last here, always the Master. I hope you 
are entering this fellowship knowing that 
this service is a rapture. “This yoke is easy, 
this burden is light. The slaves of our Mas- 
ter are free; bondage to Him is liberty. 
Here, then, in this sacred place and this 
holy hour let us clasp hands in faithful 
pledge that we will obey Him, as we come 
and as we go, as we meet and as we sep- 
arate, obey Him until men “ are dazzled in 
their hearts,’ and see once more a great 
light shining before them ; obey Him until 
cities and colleges and states shall say He is 
come; obey Him until strong men shall 
crown Him, weary women fall at His feet, 
and little children fly to His arms; obey 
Him until He sits upon every throne and 
rules the world; obey Him until the last 
nan knows His name and has heard of His 
love; obey Him until there are no more 
L.asters and servants, but all are brethren 
in Him; obey Him until strife has ceased 
and peace has come; obey Him until wrong 
is dethroned and Christ is crowned, until 
the oppressor ceases and the cry of outrage 
is stilled; obey Him until there is no hea- 
then world, until the earth is filled with the 
knowledge of His glory; obey Him upon 
earth as the angels do in heaven; obey Him 
as sons of God here until we see Him as He 
is yonder; obey Him by night, by day ; on 
land,on sea; in life,in death, “ until we 
stand at last on the heights as yet un- 
reached, and cast our crowns before Him.” 





The Old Chinese City 


“i Ngan, to which place the Empress Dowager 
‘China is going, is the ancient capital of the 
“lupire and the seat of the Chau dynasty, the 
'nost powerful, famous and prosperous of all the 
mperial line. Si Ngan is known as Chang-An, 
which means the “City of Continuous Peace.” 
(he old capital was abandoned nearly eight 
centuries before Christ, but it is still next to 
‘ekin in size, population and importance, and 
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surpasses that city in architecture and historic 
interest. Few foreigners have ever visited the 
place, although it is one of the most interesting 
of all cities, and its age alone makes it an object 
of curiosity as well as veneration. It was 
founded by Wu-Wang, known to Chinese legend 
ry as “the martial king,” while David was ruling 
over Israel. Marco Polo described it in his book, 
written in the thirteenth century, and his de- 
scriptions are still very accurate, as nothing 
has changed there for a thousand years or more. 
It is surrounded by two walls, the outer one be- 
ing ten miles in circumference and built five 
hundred years later than the inner one, which 
is still in an excellent state of preservation, al- 
though it was built at the time that the Jews 
were weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem. 
There are several extensive and magnificent 
palaces, ancient temples and many private 
establishments occupied by mandarinsof great 
wealth. The most notable object of interest is 
the temple of Ta-Fu-Sz, which is a cave dug by 
artificial means out of the solid rock in the side 
of a bluff eight hundred feet high. In the centre 
of this underground temple is a colossal statue 
of Buddha, hewn out of the sold rock, fifty-six 
feet in height. The figure and its crown are 
richly colored and gilded. The work was done 
under the direction of one of the emperors of 
the Chau dynasty 1,300 years ago. Sian’ has 
about 1,000,000 population, and does a large trade 
with central Asia. Most of the inRabitants are 
Mohammedans, but they have always been 
loyal to the Chinese throne. 





Ruskin on Education 


O say that John Ruskin attracts more 
attention in death than he did during 

the last fifteen years of his life, is not to an- 
nounce a remarkable fact. It is often the 
case with very superior men that after hav- 
ing achieved a lofty eminence in fame and 
influence, their personality becomes ob- 
secured and remains in shadow during the 
later years of their lives, suddenly to 
emerge into immense prominence a8 soon as 
death has sealed their lips forever. What 
is remarkable about the current revival ot 
Ruskinism is that the world is constantly 
learning new, or newly discovered, tacts, 
which show the great English art critic of 
the nineteenth century to have been a 
many-sided man, to an extent of which 
even the majority of his most ardent ad- 
mirers were totally unaware while he lived. 
Most people who knew of Ruskin, knew, 
indeed, that he had some pretty radical 
notions about the rights and wrongs ot 
workingmen, that he had said brilliant 
things regarding literary criticism, that he 
expressed himself with imputient vehe- 
mence upon the fashions and foibles of 
English social life, and that he gave advice 
to Christian preachers, sometimes in some- 
what the tone ofan old Hebrew prophet. 
What people for the most part did not 
know, but what all whose practice it is to 
read the best current literature are learning 
now, is that John Ruskin brought his mag- 
nificent powers of mind and his great heart 
to work masterfully upon a considerable 
number of present-day problems which 
have no direct connection with the fine arts. 
He did not deal with these problems mere- 
ly as an occasional and amateur theorizer, 
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but as a painstaking student and practical 
man of affairs. 


Ruskin formulated no system either for 
the student of art or for the social reformer. 
Few idealists of his generation were so un- 
tiring as hein proclaiming the right of all 
men to think and their duty to think aright, 
saying that the disease of England was 
rather an incapacity for thought than a 
corruption of the moral nature. The more 
he studied his nation’s miseries, the more 
clearly he believed them to be the childish- 
ness of an unthinking people. 

With the Brook Farmers and kindred 
idealists, Ruskin found a remedy for na- 
tional ills in restriction of possession and 
greater simplicity of life, combined with 
the “ highest attainable refinement of tem- 
per and thought.” In founding the Guild 
ot St. George, he sought to demonstrate the 
national organization of country life, inde- 
pendent of that of cities. 

The schools of this guild were most dear 
to their founder. They aimed to point 
out that education is not knowledge, not 
erudition, but advancement in life, ‘‘ lead- 
ing human souls to what is best, and mak- 
ing what is bestout of them.” Ruskin 
says: “ You do not educate a man by tell- 
ing him what he knew not, but by making 
him what he was not.’’ — Boston Advertiser. 





Would it Not be Better ? 


HE discussions in the Boston Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference on the best 
methods of promoting a revival of religion 
do not develop any striking unanimity of 
opinion. Brethren, how would it do tor 
each pastor to call together the leading men 
ot his church at his own house, not at the 
church, and lay open his heart to them, and 
spend one or several evenings together in 
united prayer for God’s blessing upon their 
church? Would not that be in closer ac- 


cord with the New Testament spirit than 
many of the devices that have been sug- 
gested ?— Watchman. 





The Present Chinese Emperor 


HE Chinese Emperor is now about 
thirty years of age. He is under the 
medium height, sallow, and apparently of 


a weak constitution. He has received a 
goon training in Chinese and Manchu. He 

nows some English. He has a wife, a 
dozen concubines, and nochildren. He is 
unable to control his explosive temper. It 
is doubttul whether he can exert a rule ot 
authority over others. He has a kind ot 
feminine ene to push ahead, but lacks 
clear vision of surrounding conditions. 
His retorm edicts are unique in the history 
of the Empire. It is impossible to say, 
however, what part of them is due to him 
and what part to Kang Yu Wei, the greatest 
leader of the reform party. Two officials 
shadow the Emperor without ceasing. 
These are the Imperial recorders. They 
note and transcribe his every act, his every 
word. Their memoranda are transferred 
to the Imperial archives, and are not opened 
until the history ot the dynasty is written, 
long after the rotting bones of Kwang Su 
have become sacred beside those of his an- 
cestors. — Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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TKE CONFERENCES 





Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Dr. Bates 
led tne devotions. Dr. N.S. Hopkins, of North 
China a medical missionary, was introduced, 
and gave an account of the work of our mis- 
sions. He declared the present disturbance to 
be not an anti-missionary, but an anti-foreign, 
movement. Our medical missions at the time 
he left China were treating fully 20,000 native pa- 
tients a year. He said that fully three-fourths 
of the native Christians in his province have 
been slaughtered. He saw this awful cloud fully 
six years ago. The movement was commenced 
by the Empress lowager, at the time of the war 
with Japan. He.traced the progress of the in- 
trigues which finally resulted in the Boxer 
movement, and graphically portrayed the es- 
cape of his party from Pekin. It is simply won- 
derful that they, too, were not killed. 

Miss Miranda Croucher, a graduate of Boston 
University of the class of 98, who has spent the 
last five years in North China, was then intro- 








IF you look at a dozen com: 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” 
or ‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 
Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 


Our “Index”’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 








Being Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores 
at Sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exclusive flexible feature insures 
comfort, retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snug, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- $1 00 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for . 


Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium Length. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 
color or length desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us for the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO 


Jackson, Mich. 
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duced. She gave a circumstantial account of 
the rise of the Boxer movement. They passed 
through two weeks of terror, fearing all the 
while that death was near. Though they were 
jubilant after that terrible time, with the hope of 
rescue, the shelling began again and the danger 
continued. The ladies of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society were conducted toa secure 
place, under the care of an English gentleman, 
who fed and sheltered them all, and gave good 
food and shelter to 560 Chinese refugees. Only 
the strong defence of Mr. Cousins saved our aa- 
tive Christian church in North China. During 
this perilous season the Chinese refugees were 
very valiant in the defence of the foreigners, 
whether missionaries er not. “They carried wa- 
ter and ammunition, and cast up redoubts. 
They sat in exposed positions and prepared 
camel’s hair for pillows for the wounded sol- 
diers. The shocking atrocities suffered by our 
native Christians have been terrible. Miss 
Croucher said she had been frequently asked, 
‘““What about the property of our missions in 
North China?” She said she always answered : 
“The bricks which we piled one on another in 
our mission fields of China have been over- 
thrown; but we are building character there 
which will endure.” 

Messrs. Potter and Bilhorn, who are laboring 
in Somerville; Rev. Mr. Johnson, who is labor- 
ing at Parkman St. Church ; and Misses Frost 
and Simpson, laboring at Marblehead with Rev. 
A. Woods, all evangelists, were introduced. 

Bishop Mallalieu addressed the meeting, en- 
forcing the propriety of using the autumn 
months in revival efforts. 

Dr. Galbraith represented the sunimer and 
hospital work under the lead of the Evangelical 
Alliance. The meeting voted in favor of the 
continuance of the work. 

The meeting closed after a solo by one of the 
lady evangelists. 


Boston District 


Tremont St., Boston. —Success crowns the 
united labors ot pastor and people in this old 
church. The congregations are gratifyingly 
large, but, best of all, the revival spirit per- 
vades the church. For the deaconess work $250 
has just been raised, and more than $1,000 for 
current expenses. The pastor, Rev. C. E. Davis, 
bopes to cover the large parish, calling at every 
known home before Jan. 1. 


St. John's, South Boston.—The men’s depart- 
ment begins the discussion of certain impor- 
tant civic problems under the lead of the pas- 
tor, Rev. F. H. Knight, Ph. D, The following 
is the list of topics: “The American and the 
Jew,” “The American and the Italian,” “ The 
American and the Negro,” “The American and 
the Irishman,” “The American and the China- 
man.” The discussions are held each Sunday 
at noon, and are attracting considerable atten- 
tion. 


Dorchester, First Church.— At a meeting of 
the second quarterly conference, held Oct. 11, 
the return of the pastor, Rev. Charles W. 
Holden, for asecond year was asked for bya 
unanimous vote. At the communion service, 
Oct. 7, 9 were received from probation into full 
membership. 


Cambridge District 


Newton Church. — Six were received by letter, 
Oct. 7. For City Missions $122 were raised. Rev. 
G. R. Grose, pastor. 


Lynn District 


Reading.—The good religioug interest that 
has prevailed for some time in this church was 
greatly intensified during the two weeks that 
Miss Frost and Miss Simpson held revival 
services. The church was greatly blessed. Some 
were converted and have joined the church on 
probation, including one railroad conductor, 
who, with his wife, who has joined by letter, 
will be a great benefit to the church. The 
pastor, Rev. Joseph Candlin, is greatly encour- 
aged to expect a greater increase in the near 
future. The large chapel has been divided to 
make a room for the kindergarten, "2 W. 





Worcester, Trinity.—Signs of activity are 
apparent in every direction. Prof. Geo. W. 
Pease has been here, and has made an excellent 
impression. The Sunday-school rally was at- 
tended by 450 people—the largest number 
recorded on such an occasion. Preparations 
are now in progress for the meeting of the 
General Executive Committee of the Woman's 
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Soap 


or do you want premiums 


( 

If you want soap — your = 
money's worth of soap— eco- (2 
nomical soap — soap of se 
—the best soap on earth for 
two generations — the standard 
soap of America — buy 


B. I. Babbitts 
Best Soap 


© If you want premiums, cheap 
> jewelry, and worthless stuff, buy 
C) other-soap-with-premiums, and 
. ten to one you'll get very poor 


> and overpay for both. It’s 


C) cheaper to buy your soap of 
soap makers and your pre- 
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Foreign Missionary Society, which comes (ct. 
24-31. No less than fifty missionaries have 
accepted invitations to. be present. The general 
reception committee met at the home of Mrs. 
John Legg last week. During the November 
revival services Miss Alice M. U pdegraff, of New 
York, willsing. At the October meeting of the 
Missionary Brigade the boys made a study of 
China. Oct. 7, 22 persons were admitted to 
membership, Presiding Elder Perrin preached 
the first Sunday in the month. 


Grace.— Mrs. Charles H. Carpenter enter- 
tained the Home Missionary Society on a recent 
Wednesday. Efforts are being made to secure 
renewed religious interest. Dr. J. B. Brady, pas- 
tor, preached the anniversary sermon before the 
League, Sunday night. Miss Mary C. Woodbury, 
evangelist, led the pentecostal services recently. 
Fifteen people were received into the church 
communion Sunday. 


Coral St.—At the last social, supper ws 
arranged by Mrs. H. T. Benson and Mrs. H. J. 
Walker, while Mrs. B. F. Scribner, Charles 
Hastings and others furnished entertainme:'. 
Pastor Sanderson has arranged for a very it- 
teresting course of lectures. 


Webster Square.— Unusual attractions we: 
offered Sunday, Sept. 30, rallies being held in a!! 
the departments. From nine in the morning 
till nine in the evening, singing, praying or 
speaking were heard. 

Convention. — That of Sunday-school worker* 
for the State was quite generally attended by 
Worcester people, twenty or more joining the 
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special train when it reached tbis city. Dr. 
King, of Trinity, spoke, and Rev. H. H. Paine, 
of Laurel, went as a delegate from bis church. 


dish. — The people of Thomas St., to the 
number of at least one hundred, have paid their 
pastor, Rev. Cc. A. Cederberg, a visit, and as an 
earnest of their appreciation left substantial 
tokens—three large mabogany chairs, two 
rockers, and one large armchair for Mr. Ceder- 
berg’s study. Then they set the dining-room 
tables with the good things they had brought 
with them and made merry till the time came 
to go home. Our Swedish brethren are again 
moving for the formation of a Conference of 
their own people. 


Common.—No better evidence of Christian 
zeal in the city can be found than in the fact 
that our folks have taken to open-air preaching 
onthe Common. Hundreds of listeners greeted 
the speakers, Sept. 30, and they stayed through, 
notwithstanding the gatherings of socialists and 
the almost unceasing ding-dong of Notre Dame’s 
bell. The speakers were Revs. G. W. King, 
H. H. Paine and George Sanderson. L. H. 
Griffin, of Trinity, presided, and Chester W. 
Doten of the same church played the cornet. 


Laurel Street. —Mrs. Sarah Puffer has been 
elected president of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Preparations are in progress for a fair in De- 
cember. Energetic efforts are being made to 
carry the city for no-license in the coming 
municipal election. 


Preachers’ Meeting.—That for October was 
held, the 8th, in the Oakdale Church, with Pre- 
siding Elder Mansfield, Drs. Brady and King, 
and Revs. Alonzo Sanderson, 8B. F. Kings- 
ley, W. F. Adams, A. M. Osgood,and N. W. 
Deveneau as principal speakers. The presi- 
dent, Rev. Alex. Dight, of Webster, presided. 
An excellent harvest dinner was served by the 
ladies of the church. The next meeting will be 


in Clinton. 
QuIs. 


Springfield District 

Springfield Preachers’ Meeting.— On Oct. 8 the 
meeting discussed “ Intemperance and its Rem- 
edies,” Rey. J. A. Bowler presenting legislation 
as one remedy, and Rev. W. I. Shattuck »peak- 
ing of education. Twenty-two -were present, 
and a considerable number participated in the 
discussion.- 


Springfield, Brightwood. — Special services 
have been held, with good results. 


Trinity, — On Sunday evening, Oct. 7, Mrs. Dr. 
John W. Butler gave an address on Mexico. The 
Junior League, in charge of Miss Nellie M. 
Knowles, resumed its sessions in the afternoon 
of the same day. Rally Sunday, Sept. 30, saw an 
attendance of 385, with five new scholars, three 
classes having attendance of 100 per cent., and 
eight other classes with only one absent from 
each. A series of meetings under the care of 
Evangelist Sayford is now being held. and on 
Sunday afternoon Rev. A. C. Skinner spoke in 
connection with these meetings. Oct. 14 was 
Old Folks’ Day. The Epworth League sent car- 


Black Silks 


©. J. Bonnet’s World Renowned Silks have 
been known in every household tor 
over one hundred years. Many houses 
call themselves headquarters for these 
famous silks, giving the impression that 
they cannot be purchased elsewhere. 
With the shrewdness born trom busi- 
ness acumen, we have been able to se- 
cure for cash trom one of the largest 
New York silk importers, 2,500 yards of 
this famous and reliable make of silks. 
It is full 23 inches wide, a quality that 
is retailed for $1.25 per yard. As a spe- 
cial offering we have marked it 


89 cts. a yd. 
Gilchrist & Co., 


Washington and Winter Sts., Boston. 
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riages for those unable to walk to the church, 
and the pastor preached to aged persons. 


Grace. — This church is fortunate in securing 
Miss E. A. Hoisington to act as parish deaconess. 
She is proving very efficient in the work. Oct. 2, 
the Young Men’s Bible Class held its annual 
meeting and election. Reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer showed that the class has 
grown during the past year. These officers 
were elected: President, George W. Hall; 
vice-president, C. J. Hill; secretary, Robert A. 
McDevitt; assistant secretary, F. Barnes ; treas- 
urer, Davis Clark. After the election an oyster 
supper was served to the class and invited 
guests. The closing features of the program 
were a recitation by C. P. Hill of Burdette’s 
poem. “ The Dying Parson,” and an address by 
Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice, of Wesley Church, entitled 
“Intelligent Piety.’’ The year opens with un- 
usual indications of activity on the part of the 
of the class. Rally Day was observed on Oct. 7, 
the services of Miss Bertha Velia having been 
secured for the occasion. 


Monson. — Sunday, Sept. 30, was observed by 
the Sunday-school as Rally Day, and 142 were 
present. In the morning, Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, 
the pastor, preached a special sermon, and in 
the evening Miss Ada R. Kinsman, secretary of 
the normal work of the Massachusetts Sunday- 
school Association, gave a very interesting talk 
upon Sunday-schoo!l work. This day was also 
the birthday of a Bible norma! class, which has 
since organized with a membership of 20, the 
pastor to be the leader. On Sunday, (ct. 7, the 
Sunday-school gave its annual harvest concert, 
which was well rendered, before ~@ large audi- 
ence. Oct.'8 was the th anniversary of the ded- 
ication of the present church building, and Mr. 
Wm. Sutcliffe, who sang at the dedication, aiso 
sang in the choir, of which he is a member, on 
Sunday, Oct. 7. The Epworth League has just 
begun its new year with a new set of officers, 
Miss Amy Eaton being its new president. There 
have recently been six accessions to the active 
membership list. 

Athol. — On Sunday evening, Oct. 7, Presiding 
Elder Knowles preached and held the quarterly 
conferenc.. <A large congregation listened to 
the sermon. Itis intended to have preaching 
on Sunday evenings, for the present. 

Merrick (West Springfield). — Here the church 
seems to be prospering in its various lives of 
work. The Sunday-school, we understand, is in 
a flourishing condition. 


Mittineay ue. — The religious interest is excel- 
lent. The social meetingsjare largely attended, 
the Sunday morning congregations are gvod, 
and the outlook is hopeful. 

Mundale and Granville. — Rev. _C. R, Sher- 
man, baving recovered from his recent illness, 
is planning fur the work of the winter. Mun- 
dale is almost exclusively a farming communi- 
ty, and Granville largely so. The writer remem- 
bers with pleasure a Sunday spent in these 
churches some seventeen years ago, and won- 
ders if they have such rousing singing at Gran- 
ville now 4s they had then. 

South Athol. — Circumstances have been 
againat this society, which has indeed but a lim- 
ited population on which;to draw. However, it 
has the whole field to itself, is needed, and ought 
to flourish. There are of late some indications 
of renewed interest. 

South Hadley Falls. — This charge is prosper- 
ing under the efficient leadership of Rev. John 
Mason. Certain improvements on the property 
are in progress. Excavations at the side of the 
church next to the street permit the half-length 
windows to be replaced by others of full length, 
thus securing more light in the yestry. Within, 
the walls of the vestry are being painted and 
tinted, and the room has been enlarged. A 
class-room has been made, opening into the 
larger vestry and into the kitchen. The vestries 
are being put in good repair. 


Spencer.—There has been considerable relig- 
ious interest here, since the last session of the 
Annual Conference. The church is in a vigor- 
ous condition, and Rev. R. E. Smith, the pas- 
tor, is much in favor with the people. This 
society has invited the New England Confer- 
ence to meet with them in the spring of 1901, 
and think that they can furnish better enter- 
tainment than any other place that has ex- 
tended an invitation, and as good as any in the 
territory of the Conference could provide. Not 
knowing the minds of the Conference Burean, 
the writer does not know what prospect there 
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may be of the rext session’s being held here; 
but from considerable familiarity with the 
church here and with the place, and from in- 
formation received, he judges that the Confer- 
ence would be excellently cared for and well 
Satisfied with its entertainment, if it should be 
decided to accept the invitation cordially ex- 
tended by Pastor Smith and his loyal people. 


Warren. — Here, also, there exists some spe- 
cial religious iuterest. Some marked conver- 
sions have occurred, and the people, with their 
faithful pastor, Rev. A. L. Howe, are expecting 
great things. Presiding Elder Knowles report- 
ed that when he preached here on a recent occa- 
sion the spirit of the meeting was excellent. 

West Warren. — The church is being painted; 
finances are in good shape; and everything 
seems to be in good condition. 

West Brookfield. — Rev. W. P. Blackmer, long 
a member of the New England Conference, has 
been ill, but is now regaining his health. Pastor 








Autumn Prayer MEETINGS 


are enriched by Inspiring Hymns and Songs of 
Praise to be found in the New Book 


Sacred Songs No. 2 


By the authors of the world-famous “ Gospel 
Hymns’’ Series and Sacred Songs No.1. (Ofthe 
latter volume, over 765,000 have already been 
purchased. ) 


Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


= ersey 
Stock Farm 


Company 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A Perfectly Safe 
Home Investment 


WE OFFER 
$10,000 (‘3Q3enuauetion® 
Being Remainder of $35,000 issue, 5 per cent. 


Semi-Annual, 10-YearGold Bonds, Payable in 
Gold of Present Standard Weight and Fine- 


International Trust Co., Boston, Trustee. 


Secured by First Mortgage on the val- 
uable and well known Harvey D. Par- 
ker Farm, Framingham, Mass. 1 mile 
from Framingham Centre, 2 1-2 miles to 
So. Framingham Station and 3-4 mile to 
freight station at Saxonville. 


125 acres. no waste land, nearly all tile 
drained, all worked by machinery ; cuts 90 to 
hay, accommodations for 75 head 

(Have kept 110 head and 16 
Mansion house, 18 rooms, cement 
cellar, furnace heat ; barn 18H ft. long ; 2 silos, 
250 tons each ; sheep shed, 60 feet ; piggery, 
90 ft.; with boiler room, 2 set boilers, slang 
ter house connected ; wagon sheds, 2 work- 
sho carri house, 40x40; colt barn, 

; never failing water, sup lied by wind- 
mill, thrown into a slate tank in barn of 6700 
pocae capacity. Fine orchard, 150 bbls. 

vensteins, 125 bbis. Baldwins in 1897, be- 
sides other v rieties; 100 plum trees, rasp- 
berries, currants, peaches, Concord »and 
Moore’s Early grapes, 200 fine vines. Build- 
ings in fine repair, situated on high land, 
shaded by beautiful elm and maple trees; 
5 minutes’ walk to street cars. Butter sells 
at door to parties who call for it; can sell all 
can make; 1200 bushels coin'?7. All tools 
— machinery are of the best and latest 
make. 


This tarm will be run on scientific 
principles. The management agrees to 
declare Dividends of 20 per cent. on the 
estimated value of $60,000. 

Orders received for Bonds to be deliv- 
ered Novy. 1, 1900. Call or address 


JERSEY STOCK FARM CO., 
Room 33, Ames Building, Boston, “ass, 
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Oo. S Gray is finding acceptance with the 
people. 

Orange. — Rally Day was observed with suit- 
able exercises Sept. 30. The audience-room was 
decorated with flowers and plants for all the 
services of the day. Rev. J. Sutherland preached 
to the children in the morning, and the session 
of the Sunday-school was marked by special 
exercises. On Monday evening the church was 
crowded for a “rally social.”” The parsonage 
has recently been painted. A member states 
that the church is prospering in all its depart- 
ments, and that the people are looking for a glo- 
rious revival, which indeed has already begun, 
several conversions having recently occurred. 


Appleton, Holyoke St.— Sunday, Sept. 30, Rev. 
T. C. Watkins, D. D., presented the interests of 
the deaconess work. This society regrets the re- 
moval of one of its oldest and most useful mem- 
bers, Mr. Dunham (a lay delegate, by the way, to 
the recent General Conference in Chicago) who 
has removed to Springfield and united with 
Trinity Church; but, notwithstanding various 
losses, is holding bravely on its way under the 
devoted and skillful leadership of Rev. H. L. 
Wriston. 


Westyield.— Rev. Dr. John W. Butler, at the 
head of our mission in Mexico, who was born in 
Westfield, preached here on the morning of 
Sunday, Oct. 8,and in Wesley Church, Spring- 
field, in the evening of the same day. A large 
audience listened to him in each place. Rev. 
J. D. Pickles is preaching to large congrega- 
tions. The religious interest is good, and the 
people are expecting to push the work vigor- 
ously. “vangelist Potter, accompanied by 
Bilhorn the singer, is to be here somewhat later ; 
and Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates is to hold evangelistic 
services, beginning about Oct. 22. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


W. F. M.S.— A union district meeting of the 
W. F. M.S. of New Hampshire Conference was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Manchester, Sept. 11. 
The convention was held for the purpose of 
meeting Miss Grace Stephens and Sooboonagam 
Ammal. The exercises began with a devotional 
exercise conducted by Mrs. C. J. Fowler, presi- 
dent of Dover District Association. This was 
followed by reports. A “ workers’ conference,” 
conducted by Mrs. H. T. Taylor, brought forth 
helpful suggestions. The exercises in the after- 
noon were in charge of Mrs. C. U. Dunning, 
president of Southern Association of Concord 
District. A paper,“ The Spirit and Occasion of 
the Twentieth Century,’ was given by Mrs. 
C. D. Hills, of Concord; a paper on Darjeel- 
ing,” by Mrs. D.C. Knowles, was read by Mrs. 
J. M. Durrell, and one on “ The Baroda Orphan- 
age,’ by Mrs. Hayes, was read by Mrs.C. J. 
Fowler. Miss Grace Stephens, superintendent 
of the work ofthe W. F. M.S. in Madras, gave a 
very interesting account of her work. She also 
told the story of Sooboonagam Ammal, who 
afterward spoke briefly, and sang, “ Jesus, | my 
cross have taken.” 

Dr. McLaughlin, pastor of the church, con- 
ducted the devotional service in the evening. 
The choir rendered several fine selections. Miss 
Stephens spoke on her work in Madras, and 
Sooboonagam Ammal gave an address in her 
Own language, which was interpreted by Miss 
Stephens. She then spoke briefly in. English, 
and sang. Great credit is due St. Paul's and the 
other churches for the generous entertainment 
provided. * 
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ance was good, and the hospitality of the Dover 
ladies was evidently appreciated. Mrs. C. H. 
Farnsworth is president of the Society ; Mrs. 
F. R. Hilliard. recording secretary ; Miss Susie 
Babcock, corresponding secretary ; Mrs. Alvin 
A. Young, treasurer. 


Milton Mills. — The Dover District Preachers’ 
Meeting was held with this church, Oct. 9 and 10. 
A Methodist preachers’ meeting was a novelty 
to the people of the town. Never before have 
our preachers met here for a gathering of this 
kind. The rain came down from start to finish. 
The attendance of preachers was not large, 
but the attendance of the people was never bet- 
ter, nor were we ever more royally entertained. 
Rev. A. M. Markey and his good wife could not 
have done more for the entertainment of their 
guests. The people of the society and town vied 
with each other in their efforts to bring sun- 
shine notwithstanding the clouds. The follow- 
ing preachers took part in tbe program: Rev. 
E. 8. Tasker, Rev. G. B. Locke, Rev. A. E. Dra- 
per, Rev. T. Whiteside, Rev. W. 8B. Locke, Rev. 
G. W. Farmer, Rev. Mark Tisdale, Rev. G. W. 
Jones, Rev. J. E. Robins, and Rev. W. A. Little- 
field. Sermons were preached by Rev. E. 8. 
Tasker and Rev. G. W. Farmer. 


Tuesday evening was devoted to the Epworth 
League. J. M. Russell, esq.. president of the 
Leagues of Dover District, presided. The presi- 
dent gave a brief address, and then introduced 
Rev. A. E. Draper, who kindly consented to sub- 
stitute for the two who were advertised tospeak, 
but could not be present. The address was 
most excellent and was greatly enjoyed by all. 
Mr. Jackson, associated for years with Allen 
Folger in evangelistic work, was present and 
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inspired all nearts with his gospel songs. Tho 
church choir rendered valuable assistance 
EMERs wy, 


Manchester District 


Manchester. — The funeral services ot ley. 
A. C. Coult were held on Monday, Oct. 8, at First 
Church, atl p.M. Inthe absence of Presiding 
Elder Curl, the pastor of the church, Rev. ©. w, 
Dockrill, was in charge. The Scriptures were 
read and prayer offered at the house by Rey, 
J. E. Robins, D. D. At the church the Script- 
ures were read by Revs. C. U. Dunning anq 
D. C. Babcock, D. D., and prayer was offered by 
Rev. E. R. Wilkins. A very appreciative letter 
from Rev. G. W. Norris was read. Tender and 
fraternal remarks were made by Rev. Irad Tag. 
gart, Rev. Edwin Morrell, president of the Man- 
chester Evangelical Ministerial Association, and 
the pastor. Music was furnished by the church 
quartet, andthe benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. W.H. Huichin. Interment was at Coffs. 
town, and the bearers were Revs. Irad Taggart, 
C. Byrne, 8S. McLaughlin and C. W. Dockrill, 
The floral offerings were numerous and appro- 
priate. D. 


Concord District 

Hedding Chautauqua.—The board of man- 
agement at its recent meeting elected Rev. E. (. 
E. Dorion, of Ashland, to the position of super- 
intendent of instruction. This is an excellent 
selection. He isa young man of gifts, and wil) 
put much energy into the effort to restore some 
of the old-time vigor, and bring new plans to 
the front for the success of this summer plant. 


Chichester. —There is need of a great work of 
grace here to strengthen the things that re- 
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A clever writer has told of the hardships of a pair 
who wooed ona bicycle built for two, and afterward 
tried to live on a salary built for one. 





You will say it can’t be done, but it can. They sim- 


ze | Dover District ply didn’t know the way to Canal Street. This table 


W. H. M. 8. — The fifteenth annual meeting of would have started them on their journey by the high- 
err’ the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the road of Economy, It must be a slender income that 

™ " New Hampshire Conference was Eeld in St. cannot afford such furniture. 
ie John’s Church, Dover, Thursday, Oct.4. The k i m 
gregrass wie Wall siesanden’ Gee Sue enteie’ To find a table which is as firm asa rock is not al 


4 out. The perils and needs ot the home field 
‘ +) were graphically portrayed. The ladies who 
| ; had some part in the exercises were : Mrs. E. 8. 
ch Tasker, Mrs. F. A. Kingsbury, Mrs. Geo. Colby, 
* ) Miss H. K. Read, Mrs. L. T. Pike, Mis#Brodbead, | “ial legs. 


Ways easy, even at a higher price. The top here is two 
inches thick and of solid oak. The pedestal base is mas- 
sive and handsomely carved. There are branching colo- 





Mrs. F. O. Tyler, Mrs. D. Onstott, Mrs. G. W. No element of value is denied the purchaser, yet the price can go anywhere on its 
Farmer, Mrs. L. D. Bragg, Miss Lillian A. Rich- | own recognizance, 





me ards, Mrs. Lottie Durkee, Mrs. E. O. Perkins, 

7 Mrs. Clara E. Dresser, Mrs. D. E. Burns, Mrs. - ¢ e 

i H. L. Berry, Miss Vina E. Gray, Mrs. C. D. Hills, 

aR {a asym et! Paine Furniture Co. 
a4 : Ainsworth, of Boston, The soloists were Miss 


Florence Davis and Miss Alice B.Coan. Mrs. 
; Ainsworth, who gave the address in the even- 
4 ing, knows how to say the right thing in the 
i { right way to interest and instruct. The attend- 
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main. Finances are behind, and jsocial meet- 
ings are poorly attended. There is a lack in lay 
activity. What a stimulus it would be to a pas- 
tor to have a working force that would push him, 
instead of having to push allthetime! If we 
bad three or four judicious and godly brethren, 
eitner lay or clerical, who could go into sucha 
field and hold a week or ten days of special 
services, it would help to bring blossoms to the 
field. 

Burying the Dead.—The Discipline says: 
«We will on no account whatever make a 
charge for burying the dead.” There is a 
preacber here and there who seriously hurts his 
influence by not only expecting pay, but by 
sending @ bill for his service. Weare glad that 
their number is very, very small. 


The Forward Movement. — Every pastor kaows 
what this means, for he has read about itin the 
chureh papers. We hope there will be no charge 
on this district that will not adopt the plans 
suggested, or others that may be as good, and 
band the people,as far as they are willing, to 
labor to bring ten souls to Christ during the 
coming fifteen months. There ought to be at 
least one thousand volunteers in our territory. 
That would be only one in five or our member- 
ship. That is not too much to expect. Let the 
work begin at once if it has not already, and 
keep it moving through the year. 

Our Losses in Membership. — In the Christian 
Advocate of Oct. 4 Dr. Buckley's editorial on 
“ Increased Membership in the Spring Confer- 
ences,” gives figures. concerning New Hamp- 
shire Conference that should call usto a new 
activity. By his statistics we have had a loss of 
members and probationers of 345. The Minutes 
of our own Conference say the decrease is 401 full 
members and 177 probationers. We thought Dr. 
Buckley’s figdres were not encouraging, but our 
own make it less so. We know that quite a little 
of this decrease is by record revision ; still we 
cannot make that atone for everything. We 
must admit that we are not having the revivals 
we used to. Just where the difficulty lies, we 
might not all agree. But no matter, we must 
bring the tithes into the storehouse, and renew 
our vowsand go in for victory, or the figures 
will show continued decrease in place of in- 
crease. We hope to see fifty-seven revival,fires 
on Cencord District that will add a list of new 
converts that will make heaven and earth glad. 


Bow and Bow Mills. — Rev. Henry Candler,is 
doing faithful service forthe people here. He 
has begun prayer-meetings in different parts of 
the town and’ hopes to see a kindling of new in- 
terest. 


Woodsville. —Sunday, Oct. 7, Rev. W. A, 
Loyne received 9 by letter, and baptized 3 and 
received them into full membership. B. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


West Paris. —This is a large charge, having 
three Sabbath appointments. Things are in a 
hopeful condition. The class-meeting attend- 
ance at Greenwood is sometimes as high as 30; 
and it is good on all parts of the charge. Twenty- 
five dollars worth of new books are soon to be 
added to the Sunday-school library. Rev. R. A. 
Rich has aided in the finances by his illustrated 
lectures. (He is willing to help other churches 
with a fair division of the profits.) Some of the 
best work that he has done is the securing of 
new subscribers to ZION’s HERALD. Seven have 
already been added to the list,and he expects 
there are more to follow. 


Cumberland and Falmouth.— The summer 
boarders have gone, and the people are settling 
down to their ordinary routine work. Rev. 
bk. W. Kennison is planning for extra meetings 
in the near future. Real estate bas had a boom 
on this charge, and now there ought to be a re- 
vival of religion. 


Miscellaneous. — Pastors who have not mile- 
age tickets will probably be granted reduced 
fare for the Ministerial Association at West 
Paris. 

Quite a number of the pastors are engaged in 
special services. It is expected that Lewiston 
District will keep step with other sections in the 
* forward movement.” 

l hose churches that feel obliged to plan for a 
chureh sale will @o well to confer with Mrs. 
'. C. Haddock, of Lynn, Mass., in reference to 
‘n art calendar for 1901. 

Will the pastors plan to get the benevoleuces 
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well under way before the storms and snow of 


winter ? 

Suffer another word of exhortation in refer- 
ence to ZION’S HERALD: No paper is above 
criticism, but what Maine Methodism greatly 
needs is a much larger circulation of thisa gres- 
sive paper. Please push the canvass. Inciden- 
tally this subject will be discussed at our meet- 
ing at West Paris. It is possible that Dr. Park- 
hurst may be with ns, A. S. L. 


Portland District 

Berwick. — The pastor, Rev. B. C. Wentworth, 
has been enjoying a vacation of three weeks in 
the Maine woods. The official brethren in the 
second quarterly conference expressed a strong 
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faith in acoming revival. Rev. John Collins 
who resides across the river in Somersworth, 
recentiy took a tramp through Eliot, Kittery 
and Wells, visiting pastors and churches and 
encouraging them by his cheery words. 

South Berwick. —There have been two clear 
conversions during a series of meetings held 
by a detachment from the Salvation Army. 
There are a few faitbful souls here who are 
praying and looking fora revival. Plans have 
been made to raise $500 on the parsonage debt. 
The pastor, Rev. I. Luce, desires to leave this 
charge with one of the best of parsonages with- 
out a burdensome debt. 

Biddeford. —The Sunday-scboo! prospers. un- 
der the leadership of M. C. Ayer. Electric bells 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 









Lead,” “‘Pure White Lead,”’ etc., etc. 


can avoid these by making sure that the 


T IS quite generaily believed, par- 
ticularly by large consumers and 


practical painters, that Pure White 


It is because of 


this belief that manufacturers of the so- 


Leads, mixtures of Whiting, 
Zinc, brand them ‘“ White 
You 


For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


Pittsburgh. 
S3EYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNE: 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR " 
—— Cincinnati. 
EC: . ° 
nea Lead is the best paint. 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. ee 
ae called White 
ULSTER 
7 Barytes and 
SOUTHERN } Chicase 
cago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
RED SEAL . - 
~ SOUTHERN brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
yg FREE 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co.. 


700 William Street, New York. 








Do not forget that the 
Rooms, 287 Hanover Street, 


will be held at the Mission 


ITALIAN FAIR, sdseiet sitscuse’s 
from 10 a. M.tol0 P.M. This Fair will stinctively Italian. oods, including a large variety of 


Roman silk, all imported from Italy, will be for sale. 


dered by an Italian orchestra. 


Italian foods will be served and music ren- 
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connect the various rooms, and the library has 
been moved into convenient quarters in the 
main vestry. This superintendent has appar- 
ently mastered the problem of how to make a 
quarterly# review interesting. The pastor can 
give details if any one interested will write to 
him. The Epworth League is a strong spirit- 
ual factor in this church, and the activities 
have not ceased during the summer. 

Clark Memorial, Woodfords. — Oct. 7 was a 
great day —9 were received into full member- 
ship from probation, 6 by letter, and 1 received 
on probation, making seven since Conference. 


Portland, Congress Street.— The official board, 
determined to be on time, anticipated the 
fourth quarterly conference and gave Rev. 
W.S. Bovard a unanimous invitation to return 
for the third year. eS o's. 


20th Century Exposition 


Under auspices of 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON. 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 27, 1900 


10 A, M, to to P, M. Daily 


Stupendous Musical Attractions 


Yor the closing week, Oct. 22 to 27. The biggest 
and best musical concerts ever given in Boston. 


Specially Designed Souvenir Spoons, 


Representing Sousa, Fanciulli, and Victor Her- 
bert. The first 500 ladies purchasing admission 
tickets are given three of these spoons, the sec- 
ond 500 two, the third 500 one each. 3,000 spoons 
given away daily. 


Admission 25 cents. 











The latest 
GOL Productions in 
AND pay ubediied 


Wedding and 


SILVE Family Silver 
FOSTER & CO., 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 
For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. - 
Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now insured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, and 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
laneous business. 


NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUIIS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS 


instead of in advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. Hopss, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, I!1. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 
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VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Montpelier. — Rev. Frank J. McConnell, of I ps- 
wich, Mass., spent a part of last week in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., enjoying the air and scenery of the 
Green Mountain State. On Wednesday ev ning, 
in Trinity Church, he delivered his lecture en- 
titled, ‘‘ General Grant.’’ The pastor, Rev. C. O. 
Judkins, writes: “‘ This lecture was of superior 
order, and portrayed a genius on Mr. McCon- 
nell’s part that warrants him an unusually suc- 
cessful future. His breadth of view, understand- 
ing of human nature, mastery of detail, and un- 
affected dramatic delivery are delightful, and 
every listener found the lecture a source of in- 
tense pleasure in its portrayal of Grant's great- 
ness and the meaning of our civil struggle.” 





St. Johnsbury District 


Plainjield has put new carpeting in the audi- 
ence-room and vestibule, thus adding much to 
the attractiveness of the house of worship. 
Rev. F. T. Clark and family will be away for 
two weeks at Mrs. Clark’s former home. Both 
have rightfully earned a vacation. 


Marshfield. — The pastor is established in the 
newly-acquired parsonage, and expects to enjoy 
the change. Along with his work on a large 
double charge he is finishing his Conference 
course, and taking classical studies in the Sem- 
inary at Montpelier. 


Newport Centre is rushing its new parsonage 
to be ready for the coming winter. Pastor 
Chase has turned carpenter, and even triesa 
hand at. other building crafts, but be is a long 
way from a wooden man. 


West Burke continues special meetings, with 
Evangelist Walker to aid. The whole com- 
munity is being aroused by his clear and force- 
ful presentation of truth. Several have come 
out for Christ. 


Lyndonville and Lyndon will unite in invit- 
ing Conference to Lyndonville next spring. 
This week they are getting in practice by enter- 
taining the State Lodge I. 0. G.T. It is one of 
our most pleasant and thrifty villages, with the 
best of railroad facilities, all trains halting, 
good hotels, fine walks, sunny and dry in early 
spring. If we can depend upon our Bishops to 
give us a date after April 15, we may have ideal 
conditions for the Cagee of 1901, at least ex- 
ternally. 


Twentieth Century Forward Movement is push- 
ing rallies all over the district. Those reported 
thus far have been very successffl. Last week 
(24 to 10th) was the finest Oc r weather, and 
the attendance was excellent. Weather has 
hardly favored us this week, but the work is 
going forward on six or eight charges. In sev- 
eral places protracted revival effort will be 
made. The pastors in general have been very 
hearty in support of the plan. We shall con- 
tinue it all the winter. 

Personals. — Rev. A. G. Austin and wife have 
returned from their English visit of nearly four 
months, and report themselves much refreshed 
for work. His charge is a large one, and re- 
quires good vigor and hardihood to prosecute 
its work. 

Mrs. 8. Donaldson, at St. Johnsbury Centre, 
continues in a very critical condition. The 
doctors are perplexed at her case, and almost 
hopeless of her recovery. 

Rev. H. G. MeGlaufiin and wife, of Lyndon, 
have taken intotheir home a bright little girl 
of some seven years from Boston. The plan 
seems to promise much good and joy on both 
sides. 

Miss Mary Knapp, who has been some weeks 
with her parents at Irasburg, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. E. Knapp, returns soon to resume her work 
as housekeeper for her grandfather in Con- 
necticut. J.0. 8. 


N. k. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Providence District 


Boys’ Institute.— Rey. A. A. Kidder, formerly 
of this Conference and now field secretary of 
the Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass., 
has just closed a very successful institute in 
Woonsocket. These boys’ institutes are novel- 
ties, but of value, and instruction is given in a 
most striking way. Mr. Kidder is a genias, and 
to illustrate great truths uses various mechan- 
ical devices which make his theme intensely 
interesting to every one, especially boys. 


Providence Preachers’ Meeting.—The com- 
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mittee on program, Rev. J. H. Newland, chair- 
man, has been furnishing some rare papers to 
this somewhat surfeited body. If there is any- 
thing good of course it is to be had in Proyi- 
dence, and the preachers have come to 1ook for 
something above the ordinary when they afford 
a speaker a hearing. The present committee 
has up to date more than met the demand. 
Oct. 1, Rev. N. T. Whitaker, Db. D., of Chelsea, 
Mass., read his remarkable paper on “ Christian 
Science: Is it Safe?’’ before a very large and 
intensely interested audience among whom 
thirteen followers of that cult were counted. 
One of them interrupted Dr. Whitaker to de- 
clare that many of his statements were “incor- 
rect.”” She called him “ My dear brother” with 
a circumflex inflection, while he replied to her 
as “My sister,’’ but used the falling inflection. 
They went in a body after the address to expos- 
tulate with him, but his only reply was: “ lam 
sorry for you.”” Many copies of his pamphlet 
were sold or engaged by those present. 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church. — Rev. W. Lenoir 
Hood, the pastor, has returned much benefited 


RI WINTER 
oRrtis AROUND 

THE MIE DITERRA- 

NEAN by the palatial 8. 8. 


Argonaut, Sixth season. Sailings: Feb. 2 and April 13 ; 

duration 42 to 68 days, according to cruise selected ; vis- 
iting Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles, Naples, Pom- 
peii Crete, Athens, Smyrna, Ephesus, Constantinople, 
Beyrout, (Baalbec and Damascus) Nazareth, Sea of Gal- 
ilee, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo. Malta, Sicily, 
Algiers, Gibraltar, etc. $575 and up, including land 
excursions and all eam goon a aye: as specified. 


Write today for a 
testimonials and full particule: aa free 
European Tourist Co 

156 See, Ave., N. Y¥. 


DROPSY 


Treated Free. 
We have made dropsy andits 
complications a specialty for 
twenty years. Quick relief. 
6 Cures worstcases. Book of 
TESTIMONIALS and 1O DAyYs 
* treatment FREE. 


DR. H. H.GRKEN’SSONS, 
Box K. ATLANTA, GA. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


New and Improved Service 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


Between 


BOSTON and CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


and all points in the West, North and 


Southwest. 
Short-Line Fast Time — Low Rates 


The most direct route with the latest im- 
proved service and fast trains between Bos- 
ton and Montreal and all Canadian points. 

For tickets and further information call 
upon your nearest ticket agent, or address, 
A. 8. CRANE, Cc. M. BURT, 

Gen. Traff. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


GOLD eo 
NO, 27. 
This penis made from the best pen steel by the most 
experienced workmen, The coating with real gold 
prevents rusting, gives a smoothness to the points, 
and can easily be kept clean and bright, as the ink 
does not adhere to the metal as with plain steel pens. 
Sample id 
on receipt Gf so.cta, "Ask for Nee ft. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway, 
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from an extended vacation spent in the West. 


Providence Methodist Social Union.— At the 
meeting, Oct. 3, ome changes were made in the 
list of officers for the ensuing year. Dr. Morri- 
son, a prominent dentist in the city and a son 
of the late Rev. W. V. Morrison, D. D., was 
elected president. Annual dues were fixed at 
2.25, and each member in addition will be 
responsible for a plate at the banquets unless 
timely notice be given of intention not to be 
prese nt. 
earried, and its success will be awaited with 
interest. Dr. Raymond, of New Bedford, a lay 
delegate to the last General Conference, by 
special invitation was present and gave his 
«“Jmpressions of the General Conference of 
io,’ =«6odt was a brilliant effort and elicited 
warmest commendation and appreciation. 


rkeley. — The reports at the last quarterly 


[Continued on Page 1344.) 





To eure chronic indigestion and constipa- 
tion perfectly and permanently. The Ver- 
nal Remedy Company of Buftalo, N. Y., 
will send a trial bottle ot Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine FREE AND PREPAID 
to any reader of Z1on’s HERALD. It isa 
specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


Lewiston Dist. Min. Asso. at West Paris, Oct. 22-24 
Providence Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Thames St. Church, 
Newport, Oct, 29-30 


W. F. M.S, — To the district presidents: By special 
vote at the anniversary, you are requested to see that 
your district secretary goes, if it is a possible thing, to the 
Executive Committee meeting at Worcester. They are 
cordially invited, and will be entertained by the ladies of 
the Worcester churches. Do not let your secretary miss 
this wonderful. opportunity! Raise the amount for 
travel either from the district fund or by private effort, 
and you will be well repaid by the amount of informa 
tion and inspiration she will take back to the auxiliaries. 
This is your chance to give our precious work a valu- 
able turn, CLEMENTINA BUTLER, Home Sec, 














LADIES’ AID UNION. — The semiannual meeting 
of the Methodist Ladies’ Aid Union will be held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Union 8t., Lynn, Friday, Oct. 26. Ses 
sions at 10 and 1.30. A cordia] invitation is extended to 
every member of your society, and a three-minute writ- 
ten report of the work accomplished since March 30 will 
be expected of your secretary. 

Basket lunch, coffee and beans served as usual, or 
those wishing dinner for 15 cents can be accommodated 
by notifying Mrs. Lewis H. Pierce, 80 Jackson St., Lynn, 
one week previous to the meeting. Train leaves Uniort 
Stuution at9a.m. Electrics at Scollay Square Subway 
every fifteen minutes. Malden and Lynn electrics pass 
the church door. Mrs, PuiLtuire Ham, Cor. Sec. 


73 Buckman 8St., Everett, Mass. 





Physicians recommend the use of Mellin’s 
Food tor feeble infants unable to digest the 
ordinary foods that have starchy elements 
in their composition, and also they advise 
it as a most usetul and valuable addition to 
the diet of pertectly healthy children. 





W. H. M. 8, — The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the New England 
Southern Conference will be held in Trinity Union 
Church, Providence, R. I., Nov. 7and 8 Mrs. Delia 
Lathrop Williams, of Delaware, Ohio, our new corre- 
spondiug secretary, will give the address Wednesday 
evening ; subject, ** The Twentieth Century Fund and 
Its Uses,” Mrs. T. J. Everett will give the report from 
the National Convention on Thursday afternoon. We 
hope for a large and enthusiastic meeting. 

Mrs. J. A. SouTHARD, Conf, Cor. Sec. 





METHODIST SOCIAL UNION, — The first meeting 
1 the Methodist Social Union for the fall of 1900 will be 
held at Boston University. 12 Somerset St., Boston, 
Monday, Oct, 22, at5 p.m. Dinner at 5.45. Dr. William 
F. McDowell, secretary of the Board of Education, wili 
sive an address on ‘“*‘ Methodism and Education,” and 
Dr. Edmund M, Mills, secretary of the Twentieth (ent- 
iry Thank Offering Commission, will speak on “ The 
‘hank-offering Movement,” Membership tickets for 
the balance of 1900, $3 ; single tickets, $1.50. 

VERNON B. Swett, Sec. 


FUND FOR MRS. ORNE. — The following contribu- 
Uons have been received for the support of Mrs. Hattie 
J. Stoddard Orne, and to secure her admission into the 
Home for Aged Women. No more worthy object could 





This innovation was not unanimously | 
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be brought before the intelligent and noble-hearted peo- 
ple of New England. Will you help herin her need? 


Previously acknowledged in Z1ion’s HERALD, $233.51 


Mr. and Mrs. Austin Howard, 1,00 
Newtonville Church, 8.25 
Winthrop Church, 5.00 
Allston Church, 3.27 
Dorchester St. Church, 2.66 
Centre Church, Malden, 10.00 
Bethany Church, Roslindale, 3.50 


Trinity Church, Charlestown, 5,00 
Glendale Church, Everett, 3.30 
E, A. Huebener, aU 


Mrs. H. A. Hall, 1.00 
Mrs, Frank Crocker, 1.00 
Mrs. Henry Burrows, 1.00 
Mary Salesbury, 5.00 
Susan Salesbury, 10.00 

Total, $293.99 


Contributions should be sent to the committee, 
C. F. Hildreth, 379 Atlantic Ave., Boston ;: 
Wellington, 1501 Dorchester Ave., 
Rev. M. G. Prescott, 39 Parkman St. 
of Parkman St, Church. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
purchasing tickets 
Worcester. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Mary E. 
Dorchester ; or to 
, Dorchester, pastor 


— Please take a certificate when 
for General Executive meeting at 
CoM. ON TRANSPORTATION, 





W. F. M. 8. — GENERAL EXECUTIVE. — The 
meeting of the General Executive Committee of the 
W. F. M.S., to be held in Trinity Church, Worcester, 


Oct, 24-31, will be one of unusual interest. More than 
forty missionaries will be present, representing all the 
fields. The morning sessions will be deyoted to business 


and important reports from the eleven Branch secreta 
ries ; the afternoons to the practical study of the work 
at home and in foreign fields, generally condacted by 
missionaries. Wednesday evening the usual prayer- 
meetings of the churches will be held, at which the dele- 
gates and missionaries will be in attendance. Friday 
evening there will be a reception in Grace Church. 
Thursday, Monday and Tuesday evenings, addresses 
will be given by missionaries from the various fields, 

On Sunday the churches in the vicinity will be sup- 
plied by missionary speakers. In the evening, at the 
anniversary of the Society, Mrs. J. T. Gracey will pre- 
sent the annual report, Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins 
and Miss Grace Stephens will give addresses, and Soo- 
boonagam Amma! will be introduced. 

The ladies of Worcester invite the Branch general 
officers, Conference secretarie , Conference treasurers, 
and district secretaries to be their guests. All visitors 
will be entertained at lunch at a nominal price, and every 
effort will be nade to make all in attendance comfort- 
able by a courtesy committee who will be always at 
hand. To those who apply early to Mrs. John Legg, 
5 Claremont St., Worcester, reasonable rates will be se- 
cured at botels, FoR THE COMMITTEE, 





PEOPLE'S STAR COURSE. — This popular course of 
entertainments will begin at People’s Temple, Boston, 
Nov. 5, and end Dec, 31, all on Monday nights except 
Thanksgiving night and Christmas. The opening 
night will be an exhibition of Moving Pictures by the 
American Vitagraph Company, of New York, present- 
ing such views as the Paris Exposition, Boer War bat- 
tles, Galveston desolation scenes,and a pantomime (in 
colors) of Cinderella and the Glass Slipper. Nov. 12, 
Rev. R. 8. MacArthur, D. D., of New York, will deliver 
his great lecture on “The Empire of the Czar; the 
Great Bear of the North.’’ Nov. 19, Charles T. Grilley, 
the popular humorist, will appear in recitations and im- 
personations, with cornet solos interspersed by Miss 
Morse, People’s Temple cornetist. Thanksgiving night, 
Chaplain Tribou, U. 8. N., will give his fine stereopticon 
lecture on the United States Navy, exhibiting 75 well- 


chosen views. Dec. 3,a Grand Concert will be given by 
the faculty of Boston Conservatory, Herman P. Uhelius, 
director. Dec. 10,‘ Norway, Spitzbergen and Iceland ”’ 
will be presented by Rev. Dillon Bronson, with vivid de- 
scriptions and one hundred superb views. Christmas 
night, the Marshall Children, three littie musica! won- 
ders, will entertain with a mediey of musica! instru- 
ments, asststed by Lillian Pierce Hennigar, the talented 
reciter. Dec, 31, the great ** Cantata of Belshazzar "’ will 
be rendered by the large chorus of People’s Temple, as- 
sisted by eminent soloists, Prof. Warren W. Adama, di- 


rector. 

Tickets for the entire course, with reserved seat, are 
only one dollar. On sale at People’s Temple, or secured 
through the mail. Free prospectus given on application. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat ofthe disease. Catarrh is a blood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally and acts directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack.medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best ph roped in this 
country for popes, = is a regular prescription. 
It is com he best tonies nown, com- 
the oan blood purifiers, acting di- 
pen! on the mucous surfaces. The spew. com- 
bination of the two ingredients is w a 
such wonderful results in curing Gnsare send 
for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


Props., 
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Pimples on the face are not only annoying 
but they indicate bad blood. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla cures them by — ing the blood. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium and Hotel 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appointments of 
& first-class hotel. Elevator, suites with bath. All health 
appliances. Turkish, Russian, Hydro-Electric, Mineral 
Water and all baths. Electricity, Massage. Large grounds. 
Lawn-tennis, croquet, golf. 

Send for illustrated circular, 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 
S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 

















Vernon B. Swett, 
AGENT FOR 


Lite, Annuity, Fire, Accident and Health 


INSURANCE 


119 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 


Room 2, 





TO INVESTORS 
Have you any Western Lands or Mortgages 
for sale? We have customers for them. Have 
handled over $400,000.00 worth. 
AMERICAN LAND CO., 
Topeka, Kan. 





to employ and 


MAN or WOMA 


superintend 
agents — $50 per month and expenses. Experience 
not required. Permaneut position. ZIEGLER CO., 


236 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 


E. L. SHAW co. 


AKERS OF 


ULPIT SUITS 


Send for Gea catal 


AARON R GAY & CO. 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State mes. BOSTON 





A. B. a 
ESTABLISHED 17 


Church, Peal and Chime Bells, Best Metal. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E.W. VAN DUZEN OO. Cineinnati,G 


poeeney KNOWN SI 501826, 
ee ae “rg 


CHIMES, iy Boe seus & PRICES FREE. 


RIPANS 


The secret of 

















beauty is very good 


health. 

The secret of this is not honor or 
wealth, 

But a secret that even the poorest can 
buy — 


A R-I-P-A-N-S each 
sickness dety. 


day which will 








ANTED. — A case of bad health that R'I‘P*A‘NS 
will not benefit. They banish pain pe | 

life. One gives relief. Note the wee R‘T- 
on the pac and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A‘N*® 
10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be 
mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the 
Ripans Chemical Co., ‘Yo. 10 Spruce St., New York 
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OBITUARIES 





I sit beside the sea this autumn day, 
W hen sky and tide are ravishingly blue, 
And melt into each other. Down the bay, 
The stately ships drift by sostill and slow, 
That on the horizon’s verge I scarce may know 
Which be the sails along the wave that glow, 
And which the clouds that float the azure 
through. 


O loved and lost! can you not stoop to me 
This perfect morn, when heaven and earth 
are one? 
The south winds breathe of you; I only see 
(Alas ! the vision sweet can naught avail) 
Your image in the cloud, the wave, the sail; 
And ney nor calm, nor storm, nor bliss, nor 
ale, 
Remembering you have gone beyond the sun. 


One look into your eyes ; one clasp of hands ; 
One murmured, *“ Lo! I love you as before; ”’ 
And I would give you to your viewless lands 
And wait ~~ time, with never tear or sigh; -- 
But not a whisper comes from earth or sky, 
And the sole arswer to my yearning cry 
Is the faint wash of waves along the shore. 


Lord, dost Thou see how dread a thing is death, 
When silence such as this is all it leaves ? 

To watch in agony the parting breath 

Ti) the fond eyes are closed, the dear voice still, 

And know that not the wildest prayer can thrill 

Thee, to awakethem, but our grief must fill 
Alike the rosy morns, the rainy eves. 


Ah! Thou dost see; and not a pang is vain ! — 
Some joy of every anguish must be born ; 

E)se this one planet's weight of loss and pain 

W ould stay the stars in sympathetic woe, 

And make the suns move paleand cold and 


slow, 
Till all was black and void, the throne below, 


And night shut down without a gleam of 
morn. 


at mark! The sun goes radiant to his goal 
‘hile winds make music on the laughing 


sea ; 
And witb his set the starry host will roll 
Celestial splendors ove. mead and main ; 
Lord, can Thy worlds be glad and death en- 
chain ? 
Nay ! 'tis but crowning for immortal reign 
In the pure realm where all abide with Thee. 


W hat star has seen the sun at cloudless noon ? 

What chrysalis knows aught of wings that 
soar ? 

O blessed souls ! how can I hope the boon 

Of look or word from you, the glorified, 

Until for me the shining gates swing wide ? — 

Welcome the day when the great deeps divide, 
And we are one, in life forevermore. 


— Edna Dean Proctor. 





Hall.— Lyman K. Hall was born in Lyme, 
N. H., May 28, 1838, and died in Penacook, N. H., 
Aug. 17, 1900. 

Mr. Hall came to Penacook in 1854, where he 
resided until his death. In 1860 he was united 
in marriage with M. Almira Jacobs, of Man- 
chester, who with an only daughter and brother 
— J. F. Hall, of Lebanon, N. H. — survives him. 
Early in their married life they united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for nearly 
forty years they have adorned their profession 
and have been loyal supporters of every interest 
of the church of their choice. ZION’s HERALD 
has been a constant visitor in their home dur- 
ing the whole of their married life. 

Mr. Hall has seen the progress of the church 
during forty years. He gladly contributed to 
its success in Penacook. For many years he 
sustained an official relation to the church, and 
Was one of its trusteés at the time of his death. 
His Sabbath-school class could always rely on 
his presence until within a short time before his 
death. This is the more praiseworthy because 
for twenty years our brother was physically 
broken, and, had he desired, could have found 
excuse for giving up active Christian work ; but 
his heart was right, and his love for the Master’s 
kingdom made him triumph over his physical 
weakness. His home has always been open to 
the pastors who have served the church at Pen- 
acook. In consequence, many strong attach- 
ments have grown outof the yearsthat have 














IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


and drugs and doctors fail to cure you write to me, 
and I will send you free a trial a simple 

, which cured me and of others, 
among them cases of over 50 years’ standing. This is 


‘ou can test without 
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passed. The pastors have gone to that home 
not merely to do good, but to get good, and the 
atmosphere was such as to thrill and encourage 
them in their work. 

Funeral services were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, conducted by the pastor and 
Rev. Dr. Babcock, a former pastor and friend of 
the deceased. Many were the tokens of the high 
esteem in which our brother was held in the 
church and community, but best of all is the 
consolation that comes to the bereaved ones 
that death has but opened the door to a glorious 
life into which he has entered. 

E, N. JARRETT. 





Swett. — Mrs. G. L. Swett was born in that part 
of Groton which is now Ayer, March 16, 18382, and 
died in Leominster, Mass., Sept. 17, 1900. 

Mrs. Swett’s maiden name was Maria E. Du- 
rant. Her parents moved to Leominster while 
she was a child, spending here the remainaer of 
their lives. The marriage of Miss Durant to 
Greenleaf L. Swett took place in April, 1850. 
The newly-married couple immediately took 
their departure for the West, where they resided 
for a number of years, and where their three 
children were born. Thirty-six years ago they 
returned to Leominster, and have since made 
this town theirhome. During these years they 
have been so closely identified with all that is 
best in the life of the community that few are 
more widely or favorably known. 

Mrs. Swett was a woman of rare excellence 
and beauty of character. Endowed with many 
graces and talents, she employed them all in 
doing good. She had unusual musical ability, 
and this she consecrated largely to religious 
use. When eight years of age she sang in the 
choir in the town of Harvard. When only ten 
years old, and so small that she stood upon a 
stool in order to reach the desired height, she 
was soprano singer in the choir of the Unitarian 
church in Leominster, and was organist at the 
time she removed to the West. Converted in a 
prayer-meeting held in a log school-house in a 
Western State, she consecrated her talents in a 
special sense to Christian service, engaging 
heartily in prayer-meeting and Sunday-school 
work, and using effectively her musical talents. 

On returning to Leominster she identified her- 
self with the Methodist Episcopal Church. For 
nearly (and perhaps quite) a quarter of a cent- 
ury she served as organist and chorister, 
without financial remuneration save for a 
Single year. Atone time she took a course of 
training in the Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton, in order that she might be better fitted for 
service as organist in the home church. She 
has been prominently identified with nearly 
every department of church work. In the Sun- 

,day-school, Ladies’ Aid Society, and Woman’s 
Missionary Society she held for many years in 
succession important official relations and gave 
to them all large and efficient service. She was 
a faithful attendant upon the means of grace, 
where she was notan idle spectator, but an in- 
terested and interesting participant. Her beau- 
tiful prayers, full of faith, her original and strik- 
ing testimonies, her services in song and at the 
musical instrument, have added much to the in- 
terest and profit of our meetings. So recently 
as the Thursday night before her death, which 
occurred on Monday morning, she was present 
at the prayer service, presided at the piano, and 
gave impressive testimony, which, in the light 
of her sudden death, seems to have been pro- 
phetic indeed. She loved the church, and gave 
to it unsparingly of her strength and service. 

Mrs. Swett has left large impress upon the com- 
munity at large. She was much interested in 
works of philanthropy, devoting to them much 
time and energy. She was one of the managers 
of the Old Ladies’ Home, and at her death was 
president of the board. Of a sunny, cheery 
temperament, she drew to herself a host of 
friends, and held them as with “ hooks of steel.” 
Few could be so widely missed. 

Her home life was beautiful. Loving and 
loved, home was her paradise. For fifty years 
and a little more she dwelt with the husband of 
her youth. The sympathy of a multitude of 
friends goes out to Mr. Swett in his great be- 
reavement, as also to all the afflicted circle. Be- 
sides her husband, Mrs. Swett leaves two daugh- 
ters— Mrs. E. T. Snow, of East Douglass, and 
Mrs. W. K. Richardson, of Leominster — and 
a number of grandchildren. 

Death came very suddenly, but it could not 
come so suddenly as to find her unprepared. 
She was ready to go. The sudden stroke which 

| made such desolation here, brought to our sister 
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the joys inconceivable which await the childrey 
of God. The Christian may confidently say to 


his loved one who has fallen asleep in Jesus, 
**Good-night ; we shall meetin the morning 
FE. P. HERRICK. 





Beach. — Lurandus Beach, of Lawrence, Mass,. 
died at his summer home, Hampton Beach, 
N. H., Aug. 2, 1900. 

Born in Dover, N. H., in 1832, Mr. Beach spent 
his earliest years in his native town, removing 
to Lawrence in 1848, entering that year into 
business with his father, L. Beach, Sr. He was 
married in 1855 to Miss Persis A. Miller, of 
Middletown, Conn. For more than forty years 
he was an active member of the First Methodist 
Church, Haverbill St., and with increasing 
means gave generously for the support of church 
work in Lawrence and elsewhere. Many needy 
churches of the New Hampshire Conference, 
and many deserving young men, received sub- 
Stantial aid from his hands. 

He was elected a lay delegate to the Genera! 
Conferences of 1880 and 1884. At the time of his 
decease he was a director of the Bay State 
National Bank, and a director of the Lawrence 
Y.M.C. A. He had served several years as a 
member of the city government, and the follow- 
ing excerpt from a local journal will indicate 
the esteem in which he was held by his towns- 
men: “No finer type of citizen ever honvured 
any community than the late Lurandus Beach. 
His life in Lawrence, stretching as it did over 
more than half a century, was one marked at 
every turn with some good deed, some kindly 
help extended to the less fortunate, and all done, 
whenever possible, in such a way «as rarely to 
come to public notice. Quietly, unostenta- 
tiously, he labored through his long life to make 
better and brighter the life of every one with 
whom he came in contact. In business he was 
the same courteous, considerate gentleman as 
in private life. He conducted it along sound, 
conservative lines and was more than ordina- 
rily successful. He did much to add to the 
reputation of Lawrence as the home of the best 
class of business men. His example in all the 
relations of life was a model upon which the 








Deserves It 


Remarkable Success of a New Treat- 
ment for Piles 


For many years it has been supposed that the 
only absolutely sure cure for piles was by surgi- 
cal operation, but the danger to life and the pain 
and expense has been so great that many a 
thousand suffer for years rather than submit to 
this last resort, or they seek the temporary relief 
in the many remedies claimed to relieve piles 
and rectal troubles, salves, ointments and sim- 
ilar simple remedies which give only slight and 
very temporary relief. 

A pew preparation which is painless and 
harmless, but which affords immediate relief 
and in many cases a complete cure in a very 
short time, is sold by druggists under the name 
of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

It is in suppository form used at night and its 
regular use has cured thousands of obstinate, 
long standing cases, and it seems to be equally 
effective in all the various forms of piles, wheth- 
er itching, bleeding or protruding. 

The Pyramid Pile cure allays the inflamma- 
tion and intolerable itching, reduces the tu- 
mors, and its astringent properties cause the en- 
larged blood vessels to contract to a norma! 
healthy condition. 

A Baltimore gentleman relates his experience 
with the Pyramid Pile cure in these words : 

“It affords me unusual pleasure to add my 
endorsement to those of others relative to your 
really wonderful pile remedy. I was a sufferer 
for years util told by a fellow salesman of the 
Pyramid Pile Cure. It has entirely cured me 
and I cheerfully send this for publication if you 
wish to use it in that direction. I wish you 
would send me one of your little books on cause 
and cure of piles. I desire to show it to some 
friends.” 

Any pile sufferer may use the Pyramid wit! 
certainty that it will give instant relief and rex- 
ular use a permanent cure and the still further 
certainty that it contains no cocaine, morphiue 
or metallic or mineral poison. 

All druggists sell Pyramid Pile cure, 50 cents 
for full size treatment. 
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best class of Americans have always been 
molded. In losing him the city loses one ot its 
honored personalities, but it will never lose the 
great influence for the public good such a man 
bas been.” 

Mr. Beach had been in failing health for about 
four years, and at times suffered keenly. 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis, with all the accom- 
panying nervous exhaustion, weakness, and 
depression of spirits, at length wore him out. 
Going to his pleasant summer home by the sea 
for the help he might receive from change of air 
and scene, he suffered an unusually severe 
attack of the disease, and after a week or more 
of suffering, passed to the perfect rest above. 
As a Christian he commanded the esteem and 
confideuce of all. He was always the same 
sincere and faithful man, courteous and kind 
every where, but most genial and hospitable in 
his own home. Since his decease many letters 
breathing appreciation and love for one who 
had helped and befriended the writers have 
been received by Mrs. Beach. They pay eloquent 
tribute to his good heart and ready hand. 

Mr. Beach is survived by his wife and one son, 
Irving Everett Beach, who was connected with 
him in business, and one brother, James Beach, 
of Dubuque, la, 

The funeral occurred at his home in Lawrence, 
Aug. 6 The writer, assisted by two former 
pastors, Ur. D. C. Knowles and Rev. W. H. 
Hutechin, and by Dr. J. E. Robins, conducted 
services at the home and at the grave. 

F. C. ROGERS. 





Marsh.— Fanny McUCollom Marsh, widow of 
Joel Marsh, was born in Rochester, Vt., June 
21, 824, and died near the place of her birth, May 
ll, 1900, 

On March 24, 1876, she united her fortunes with 
Joel Marsh, of Rochester, Vt., surviving him by 
three years and nine months. In her home she 
was the faithful counselor and guide, and with 
sweet forgetfulness of self she lived to make 
others happy. She was everybody’s friend and 
everybody was her friend and loved her. With 
a tender and loving heart she ministered to the 
needs of her beloved parents during their last 
illness. 

At the age of nineteen she was converted to 
God and joined the Congregational Church. 
Ten years later she united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which she remained a 
faithful and active member until she was trans- 
lated to the church above. Her zeal for mis- 
sions surpassed that of manyinthechurch. At 
an early date she became a member of the Ver- 
mont Conference Missionary Society, which is 
auxiliary to the Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. She was an active 
member of the Rochester auxiliary of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, and was its 
honored president at the time of her decease. 
All the interests of the church had a place in 
her thought and affection; all want and sorrow 
appealed to her, and she was ever ready with 
kindly words and helpful deeds to succor those 
in need. She lived in the clear light of faith; no 
doubts ever clouded her sky ; life always seemed 
peaceful and serene. In her humility she had a 
deep sense of unworthiness, but her friends saw 
that she lived with God. Worship was the nut- 
ural expression of her inner life, and in her last 
hours, under the distressed surface of her face 
caused by intense suffering, there was a sweet- 
ness of expression which only a large soul back 
of it could reveal, 

For the last few years of her life Mrs. Marsh 
was confined to her home on account of bron- 
chial and other troubles, but it was always an 
inspiration for her friends'to converse with her 
because she kept posted in all the leading move- 
ments of the church, and was interested in the 
work of each department. The Bible and Z10N’s 
HERALD were her constant companions, and on 
both she could converse intelligently. Especiel- 
ly marked were the patience and fortitude with 
which she bore the gradual wasting away of her 
strength during the closing years of her life, and 
the triumphant confidence with which she 
looked forward to the end. Death, to her, was 
only the opening of a door into the larger life, in 
Which she rejoiced as she entered. 

E. W. SHARP. 
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Minutes of the Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Spring Conference, 1900. 8vo. 266 pages. Each, $1.00: by mail, $1.10. 

The Epworth Hymnal No. 3. For use in Young People’s Meetings, Sunday 
Schools, Prayer Meetings, and Revivals. Edited by James M. BLack. Crown 8vo. 
216 pages. Cloth. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents: per dozen, not prepaid, $3.00; 
per hundred, not prepaid, $25.00. 

Illustrative Notes, 1901 A ‘iuide to the Study of the International Sunday Schoo} 


Lessons. By THomas B. NEELY and Rospertr R. DonERTY. Maps, designs, and 
illustrations. 8vo. 390 pages. Cloth. $1.25. 


Golden-Text Book, 1901 A thirty-two page booklet in embossed colored card 
covers giving International Sunday Schocl Lesson titles, texts, readings, etc. 
24mo. Per dozen, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. Per 100, $2.00; by mail, $2.30. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


ON 
The Biblical Illustrator 


Before taking Our annual inventory, we wish to reduce stock, and offer this valua- 
ble work at $1.15 per volume, or in lots of 5 vols. at $1.00 per vol. 
tunity to complete sets. The books are in perfect condition. 


We offer also special terms on Sunday School Library Books for the next 90 days. 
"Write us for particulars. 


Paper. 





This is a good oppor- 





New England Depository, 
Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for current year, which 
opened September 12, 1900, 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charlies River; outdoor 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equip gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 





The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 
Fall term will open Sept. 11, 1900, 


ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 
per). 


For Catalogue or information address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
Rev. AFIBRIE FIELD, Principat ini 








Seminary and College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 


Fall term opens Aug. 28. Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schovls, teaching, or 
business, music, art, oratory, degrees. Address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres. 








New Hampshire Conferer™e Seminary, 
Fall term will open Set. 11. 


Rates Reduced. Advantages the same. $1060 


THE ; plan for limited number. Write for particulars and [l- 
’ . lustrated Cataingue. (Mention Zion's Herald.) 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies GEO, R. PLIMPTON, Pres., Tilton, N. H. 
i (INCORPORATED) 


EVERETT O. PISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 





WABAN SCHOOL Highest grade pop 

tory school for ys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors, 

Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASS. 

arket St., San Francisco. Cal. 
°F Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Os: 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual 
free. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

numbers of schoo! officers from all sections o 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public Schoo! superintendents of New England, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 








Binders for Zion’s Herald 
Made of cardboard covered with black cloth, 
Name ZION’S HERALD printed on side in gilt 


letters. Holds numbers for one year. For sale 
for 75c.; by mal, 20c. extra. 


ZION’S HERALD OFPICE, Boston 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








Those who are « Out of the Way’”’ 


The repression, detection and punishment of 
crime costs the taxpayers of Massachusetts 
$5,000,000 a year, to say nothing of enormous in- 
direct expenditures and losses to the communi- 
ty. Nearly 100,000 persons are arrested in Massa- 
chusetts annually. These are twoof the most 
im portant facts regarding the crime question in 
Massachusetts. One of them will appeal to those 
who think first of dollars; the other to those 
whose first thought is of human beings. 
Either is sufficient to claim a larger measure of 
public attention than has ever been given to the 
subject. The Massachusetts Prison Association 
asks the churches to devote one service a year 
to it, preferably on the fourth Sunday in this 
month. It enforces its request in a 48page 
pamphlet full of valuable facts and belpful sug- 
gestions, which cannot be easily ignored. The 
pamphlet can be had without charge from the 
secretary, Warren F. Spalding, 56 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. 





National City Evangelization Union 


Much interest is evinced in the plans for the 
approaching convention of the National City 
Evangelization Union, which will be held in 
Allegheny, Pa., Nov. 21-23. It will be the tenth 
convention of that society, which was organ- 
ized in Pittsburg, March 15, 1891. T e program 
is in process of preparation, and promises to 
bring together most important topics and 
speakers who are experts in tbe work of evan- 
gelization in our cities. The advance position 
taken by the General Conference in regard to 
the work of the cities, the growing influence of 
the foreigners who so largely settle in these 
great centres, and the indications from the cen- 
sus reports that there has been a very slight, if 
any, diminution in the percentage of growth of 
our cities, give to tne convention and its dis- 
cussions special importance. 

The local societies in Allegheny and Pittsburg 
plan for the entertainment of the delegates, 
and are most cordial in their welcome ‘to the 
convention. Most earnestly do the officers of 
the National Union urge the workers in the 
various cities to give this meeting a place in 
their thought and in their plan for November. 


Publishe 





Special 
nnouncement 


New subscribe, can secure ZION’s HER- 
ALD from date G receipt of the subscrip- 
tion until January, 1902, for the regular 
price of one year’s subscription — $2.50 

Subscriptions can be made at once, 
thereby securing the paper immediately, 
and payment can be made any time be- 
fore next Conference session. 

Sample copies of Zion’s HERALD will 
be sent on request of our ministers or any 
of our regular readers to addresses fur- 
nished for the purpose of examining the 
paper with a view to subscribing if satis- 
factory. 

Will our ministers give their people an 
early opportunity to avail themselves of 
the special offer to new subscribers, so 
that full advantage may be taken of the 
proposition ? 

Address all business letters to 

GEoRGE E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 


386 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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conference recently held showed a successful 
administration by the pastor, Rev. Walter A. 
Gardner; but removals from town and other 
causes not within a pastor’s control render the 
financial question a serious one. 


Providence, Mathewson St. — The pastgr, Rev. 
S. M. Dick, Ph. D., has returned from a ypsit to 


Northern Ohio. u 


Providence, Chestnut St. — Sunday evening, 
Oct. 7, this historic edifice passed into tbe hands 
of anew colored congregation. A sensational re- 
port says there were 700 present. 


Providence, Hope St. — Allison Irving Miller, 
son of Rey. and Mrs. Rennetis C. Miller, was 
born Sept. 16 and died Oct. 7. Mr. Miller was at 
the evening service when the sad and unexpect- 
ed event happened. It is a great sorrow to these 
parents, and has aroused sympathy on every 
side. At the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, 
when Dr. Bass, the presiding elder, made the an- 
nouncement, Rey. A. J. Coultas led in a most 
touching and beautiful prayer for the bereaved 
parents. In the church, Oct.7 was « marked 
day — 10 being received into full membership 
and 6 baptized. An effort is being made to raise 
the church debt of $7,500. Nearly $1,500 in good 
subscriptions bave been secured. 


Centerville. — On Sunday, Oct. 7,6 young per- 
sons were baptized, 5 were received on proba- 
tion, and2into full membership. This makes 
10 who have been received since Conference. 
The Sunday-school room has recently been ren- 
ovated. Rev. Joseph Cooper, the pastor, appre- 
ciates this generous people. KARL. 





Brockton and Vicinity 


East Bridgewater. — On Saturday, Sept. 29, the 
parsonage was gladdened by the advent ofa 
little girl. Rev. John Pearce and wife are happy 
over the coming of another daughter. 


Cochesett. — Rey. O. A. Farley, who is living 
within the bounds of this charge, was a wel- 
come visitor at the last session of the Brockton 
and Vicinity Ministers’ Meeting. His general 
health is good. Mr. Farley reports the work on 
this station, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
W. B. Heath, as in fine cundition. 


Bridgewater. — Since Conference Rev! N. C. 
Alger has received from probation, by :ertifi- 
cate and restoration, 22 persons. An um sually 
large number of normal students are os 
the services this year. 


Campello. — At the South Street Church Rally 
Day was a success in spite of thestorm. The 
church was handsomely decorated by Mr. 
George R. Pierce, and the order of exercises, 
prepared by Mr. and Mrs. George R. Pierce, Mrs. 
H. B. Cady, George Ryder, Clinton Atwood, 
Edna Hayden, Mrs. Charles Peterson and Mrs. 
E. Anderson, was full of interest. The repairs 
and additions to the parsonage will *»o0n be 
com pleted. 


Campello, Swedish Emanuel. — Rev. ‘‘harles 
Samuelson, pastor, is preaching « serieggof ser- 
mons on “New Testament Types of"@onver- 
sion.” Fred. Floven has just been elect¢d pres- 
ident of the Epworth League. ‘ 


Brockton, Franklin Church.—On Mojday 
evening, Oct. 1, a rally of the members of the 
church was held. Reynolds Chapter, Epworth 
League, was the host. The Brockton Timeg days: 
“Such a pleasant and thoroughly successful and 
largely attended social event has not been held 
at the church foralong time.” Rev. J. Pat- 
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| day-school hada Rally Day. Dr. E. W. Clarke, 
fr. E. T. Sampson and Mr. W. E. Beals made 
nstructive and inspiring addresses. 


Raliy Day.—In addition to the schools 
named, the following observed the day: East 
Bridgewater, Holbrook, Stoughton, Brockton 
Central and others which have not reported. 
It was a stormy day, but in some cases a large 
attendance and much enthusiasm characterized 
the celebration. 


Eust Bridgewater. —Sunday, Oct. 7, Rev. John 
Pearce received 8 on probation. Mr. Pearce has 
just organized a Junior League. 


Personat. — At the Norfolk Conference of Con- 
gregational Churches, held at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Abington, Tuesday, Sept. 25, 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell of Boston read a master|y 
paper on “The Minister and the New Bible. 

Rev, E, G. Copeland, pastor of our church in 
Hanover, is the newly-elected president of the 
Old Colony Circuit League. G. E. B. 





For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures’ wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





The Holy Land and the Orient 


Persons seeking to escape our irying win- 
ter climates could not do better than to ar- 
rangé tor a trip tolands of the Mediterra- 
nean, A delighttul winter cruise, 68 Days 
New York to New York, is being organized 
for a palatial, specially chartered Cruising 
Steamer, sailing trom New York, Feb. 2, 
1901. The itinerary includes Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Cairo, 
etc., with land excursions at the ports visit- 
ed. A beautifully illustrated program with 
full particulars sent free by writing to the 
European Tourist Company, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 
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A Plano 
By Mail 


You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and as 
satisfactorily of us by mail as in person 
at our warerooms. How? Write and 
we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our ex- 
pense to any part of the United States 
where they are not sold by a local dealer. 
Send us a postal card and receive FREE 
our CATALOGUE and prices for cash 
and on EASY PAYME . 

If you want a Piano, a | card may 
save you $75 to $100. Send it today. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


110 Boylston St., Boston 


























3 New CANTATAS FOR 


Intensely interesting, highly 

original,easy to perform. Words, 
music, and marching complete. : 
All scenes and charactersillustrated. dhe #mest Christ- 
mas Services ever written! Send for sample copy and be 
convinced. ‘A Christmas Crusade,” l5c.copy or $1.20 
dom ‘Gypsies’? Christmas,” lUv., 75c. doz. ** The 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., T5c. doz. “Winding the 
Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Fairies in A Christmas 
Crusade, is the entest thing imaginable. At all dealers. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York 


53,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every -unday from 


CARMINA f°R THE sUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 


The best Suncay-school hymnal published. 
Specimen copy free to tors, Superinten .- 
ents, and music committees. 
A. 8. BARNES .» Publishers 
; os ibe Fi h Avenue, New York City. 

















